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Friend  without  fault  or  fail, 

Friend  to  forgotten  poor, 
Friend  to  inebriate  sinners  in  jail, 

To  the  asker  of  alms  at  the  door. 

Friend  to  the  Boys  in  Blue, 

To  the  menial  sons  of  Ham, 
Friend  to  the  sheep  of  the  blackest  hue, 

To  the  shorn  and  orphaned  lamb. 

Friend  to  the  Blessed  who  mourn, 
Friend  to  the  Blessed  who  weep, 

Friend  to  the  earth-worn  crossing  the  bourne, 
"  Under  God's  roof  to  sleep." 

A  friend  to  the  fallen  of  earth, 

A  Good  Samaritan  he, 
His  life  was  a  lesson  of  brotherly  worth, 

To  be  ponaered  by'you  ancVme. 


■    -       * 


INTRODUCTORY. 

During  the  final  and  lonely  summer,  Dr.  Emery,  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends,  began  to  write  the  story  of  his 
life.  One  day  in  late  September,  he  called  me  to  his 
side  and  said  that  he  had  written  a  codicil  to  his  will,  be- 
queathing his  literary  possessions  to  my  care.  I  did  not 
realize  then,  as  he  did,  that  he  never  would  finish  his  au- 
tobiography. In  two  weeks  he  was  called  away.  And 
so  it  is  that  the  story  which  would  have  been  so  delight- 
fully written  by  his  pen  is  left  for  another  to  finish. 
"  Nor  I  nor  others  think  me  worthy  of  it.11 

As  it  is  impossible  to  write  down  the  sweetness  of  the 
orange,  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  freshness  of  the  ocean 
breeze  ;  so  are  cold,  hard,  lifeless  words  wholly  inadequate 
to  express  the  palpitating  fervor,  the  Easter  radiance, 
the  enthusiasm,  (God  within),  the  downy,  emollient 
presence,  the  elusive  esprit  de  corps  that  constituted  his 
cheery  personality.  After  perusing  many  letters  and 
documents,  and  listening  to  anecdotes  by  obliging  friends 
and  relatives,  I  have  chosen  such  half-hours  as  seemed 
to  give  the  character  of  the  man,  and  present  them  here 
in  a  sort  of  story  form. 

In  looking  oveV  a  :ce;ntury\o?  letters  of  a  family  whose 
warm,  pulsing,  eager  life  is  forever  past,  there  comes  an 
inevitable  sadness.  , ; 

"  Man  cannot  touch  the  dust  of  ages  and  smile  serenely.11 

There  is  in  thes£  tetters  a:  tremendous  depth  of  con- 
viction in  the  supreme  ha]3piness  of  a  future  life,  and  in 
the    vanity   of   all   human  wishes.     The  chord  that  runs 


through  them  all  is  a  mighty  rebuke  to  the  stifling  skep- 
ticism which  says  "the  Heaven  is  of  brass  and  shuts 
down  to  the  earth." 

I  have  made  a  few  comparative  references  to  Emerson, 
in  no  sense  odious, — as  the  labor  of  the  two  men  was  in 
wholly  different  fields  ;  one  was  intellectual,  the  other 
emotional ;  they  differed  widely  in  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion ;  one  found  inspiration  in  Nature,  the  other  in  tra- 
dition. Yet  in  the  vicissitudes  of  personal  existence  there 
were  many  parallelisms.  Thus,  both  came  from  North 
shore  ancestry  ;  both  grew  up  among  four  brothers,  and 
were  both  educated  for  the  ministry  ;  both  suffered  from 
pulmonary  complaint  in  youth ;  both  were  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  women — "Aunt  Alary,"  "Mother  Emery," — 
and  in  each  was  a  desire  to  teach  in  a  female  school, 
(which  Emerson  realized.)  They  both  lived  simply,  and 
stood  for  the  New  England  ideals  of  home  life  ;  both  lost 
their  first-born  sons.  They  were  alike  in  physical  make- 
up ;  both  lived  beyond  the  allotted  age,  and  were  excep- 
tionally honored  by  fellow-townsmen.  Both  faced  eter- 
nity with  a  smile. 

There  are  dazzling  geniuses,  martyrs  in  the  name  of 

conscience,  military  heroes  whose  chariot  of  fame  rides 

over  their  fallen  comrades ;  there  are  darers  seeking  the 

North    Pole,    captains    of   industrial    legions,   inventors 

of  labor-saving  machines,  and  all  manner  of   electrical 

wizards.     Mr.  Emery  simply  brushed  away  the  tears  of 

his  own  generation  about  him. 

"  And  where  is  lie  who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son  a 
lovelier  life,  a  more  unstained  than  his.11 

March  28,  1902.  Ralph  Davol. 


On  the  title  page  is  a  drawing  of  the 
old  Spring  Street  Church,  in  which  Mr. 
Emery  was  ordained  on  his  first  coming 
to  Taunton.  The  edifice  was  built  by 
Congregationalists  before  1800,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Church,  and 
afterward  moved  to  Spring  street.  It  was 
occupied  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Unitari- 
ans, Universalists,  Free  Will  Baptists, 
two  Congregational  Societies,  and  was 
the  first  home  of  the  High  School.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  is  a  drawing  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Historical  Society,  of  which 
Dr.  Emery  was  President  at  the  last. 
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SAMUEL  HOPKINS  EMERY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    CHILDHOOD. 


Y  FATHER,  Joshua  Emery,  was  a 
native  of  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  and  was 
born  September  16th,  1774 — a  de- 
scendant of  the  sixth  generation 
through  Jonathan,  John,  Joshua 
and  Joshua  from  John  Emery,  Sr., 
of  Ould  Newbury — son  of  John 
and  Agnes  Emery  of  Romsey,  Eng- 
land. My  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Welch  of 
Plaistow,  N.  H.,  born  June  5th,  1777.  Her  fa- 
ther was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

On  their  marriage  February  1st,  1801,  my 
parents  settled  in  Newburyport.  A  fire  which 
consumed  a  large  part  of  the  town,  and  the  dis- 
astrous War  of  1812  ruined  the  financial  pros- 
pects of  my  father,  who  had  invested  in  much 
real  estate  in  the  town,  causing  his  removal  to 
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a  farm  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Boxford, 
where  I  was  born  August  22d,  1815. 

My  father  was  of  course  much  discouraged, 
but  the  resolute,  courageous  daughter  of  Col. 
Welch  was  ever  ready  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
Their  residence  in  Boxford  was  of  short  duration; 
but  two  events  occurred  which  make  my  infancy 
there  quite  noteworthy. 

I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  that  she 
left  her  chamber  for  the  first  time  to  close  the 
door  blown  in  by  the  tremendous  September 
gale  of  1815.  There  have  been  other  gales 
since,  but  through  the  entire  century  this  gale 
has  always  been  known  as  the  September  gale. 

Trees  everywhere  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  one  of  my  older  brothers  was  taken  off  his 
feet  and  carried  up  into  the  air. 

I  found  not  long  since  in  a  package  of  letters 
sent  to  my  mother  by  a  prominent  member  of 
my  mother's  church  inNewburyport  the  follow- 
ing notice  : — "The  pastor,  Dr.  Spring,  will  be  at 
home  next  Sabbath.  Bring  the  babe  down  for 
baptism."  That  was  less  than  a  month  after 
my  birth.  You  will  see  by  this  that  my  mother 
was  a  Pedo-Baptist.     She  was  a  great  lover  of 
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her  Newburyport  church  and  its  pastor,  an  em- 
inent divine.  Through  him  and  his  teachings 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
Hence  she  gave  her  fifth  son  his  name,  and  I 
may  here  state  that  the  favorite  writing-desk 
of  this  eminent  preacher  has  come  into  my  pos- 
session and  is  at  present  the  property  of  the 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society. 

I  have  already  stated  the  parents  did  not  re- 
side long  in  Boxford.  They  removed  so  soon 
to  North  Andover,  near  by,  that  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  the  Boxford  home,  unless  it  be  a 
dim,  shadowy  remembrance  of  climbing  a  hill 
on  the  side  of  which  my  father's  house  stood. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  is  an  extended  view  of 
the  whole  country  around.  A  famous  large 
pond  lies  between  the  Boxford  and  North  And- 
over home.  My  mother  was  so  fixed  in  her 
theological  views  that  she  made  her  church 
home  in  South  Andover,  several  miles  distant. 
To  that  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
Justin  Edwards,  the  parents  and  children  rode 
every  Sunday. 

As  a  small  boy  I  was  greatly  attracted  by  the 
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novelty  of  the  Old  South  meeting  house.  I  was 
always  afraid  the  sounding  board  over  the  pul- 
pit would  fall  on  the  head  of  the  minister.  The 
pews  were  square,  and  all  the  people  rose  at 
prayer,  which  necessitated  the  raising  of  the 
seats,  so  that  the  people  could  better  stand,  and 
the  way  those  seats  fell  at  the  close  of  the  pray- 
er astonished  the  little  ones  if  not  the  grown  peo- 
ple. There  were  no  stoves  in  those  days  to  heat 
the  meeting  house.  The  children  were  expect- 
ed to  carry  the  foot-stoves  to  church.  I  may 
add  that  three  letters  on  the  front  of  the  pulpit 
were  always  the  subject  of  study  to  the  young 
folks — namely,  I.  H.  S.  One  of  my  chief 
amusements  as  a  boy  at  home  was  to  play  the 
part  of  a  minister  in  the  church  service.  I 
would  go  through  all  the  performance,  not  for- 
getting the  noise  the  seats  made  at  the  close  of 
the  service. 

In  this  church  was  my  first  experience  in  a 
Sunday  School.  The  teacher  required  the  schol- 
ars to  commit  and  recite  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  he  was  considered  the  best  scholar  who 
could  recite  the  largest  number  of  verses. 

My  earliest  remembrance  of  my  mother  is  her 
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prayers  at  family  worship  conducted  by  her  with 
the  children,  my  father  not  having  yet  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  church;  but  this  he  did  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  my  younger  broth- 
er. I  distinctly  remember,  although  not  more 
than  five  or  six  years  old,  the  first  time  my 
father  conducted  family  worship.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath  when  he  united  with 
the  South  Andover  Congregational  Church.  He 
read  the  last  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  that 
is,  so  much  of  it  as  he  could  read  for  his  tears, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  question  of  Christ  to 
Peter,  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me? ' 
he  entirely  broke  down  and  we  were  all  in  tears. 
The  prayer  which  followed  was  the  outburst  of 
a  broken,  believing,  loving  heart. 

And  this  was  the  time  the  students  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  were  invited  to 
come  to  our  house  in  North  Andover  and  hold 
meetings.  Among  them  were  men  who  after- 
ward became  eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  some  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions.  Of  these  I  remember  distinctly  Levi 
Parsons,  uncle  of  the  late  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  Levi  Parsons  Morton,   and  Pliny 
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Fisk,  the  first  missionaries  from  this  country  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Elijah  Bridgman,  also  a  pio- 
neer missionary  to  China,  and  H.  G.  0.  Dwight, 
another  eminent  and  early  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  who  found  his  most  excellent 
wife,  Miss  Barker,  in  one  of  the  meetings  held 
at  my  father's  house.  These  meetings  carried 
on  at  North  Andover  had  their  beginning  in 
Boxford,  and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother 
amusingly  repeat  the  message  an  aged  Boxford 
minister,  Rev.  Peter  Eaton,  not  in  full  accord 
with  the  theology  of  Andover  Seminary,  was 
said  to  have  sent  to  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  the 
head  of  that  institution, — a  message  somewhat 
after  this  sort, — "  Dear  Sir :  I  wish  vou  would 
keep  your  boys  at  home."  But  Dr.  Woods  did 
not  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  do  this.  And  so  the 
"  boys"  continued  to  go,  and  the  result  of  their 
going  will  be  made  clear  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   STUDENT    AT    PHILLIPS    ACADEMY. 


HE  result  of  these  meetings,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  chapter, 
appeared  in  a  unanimous  and 
urgent  call  of  my  parents  to  fill  a 
vacancy  which  occurred  in  the 
management  of  the  South  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  The 
steward  of  the  seminary,  Mr. 
Shedd,  having  resigned,  the  stu- 
dents who  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  parents  at  these  meetings  were 
anxious  that  they  should  come  to  the  seminary. 
This  was  in  1823,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  I  was 
eight  years  old.  This  was  a  very  important 
change  in  the  history  of  this  family.  It  led  to  the 
liberal  education  of  two  sons  who  entered  the 
gospel  ministry.  The  stewardship  of  the  sem- 
inary brought  my  parents  into  very  close  rela- 
tionship   to    the    members    of    the    seminary. 
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Nearly  all  the  students  boarded  in  what  was 
called  "  The  Commons  "  in  charge  of  my  parents. 
That  their  choice  was  a  wise  one  appeared  in 
the  fact  that  they  sustained  that  relation  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years. 

Of  my  father,  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  treasurer 
of  the  seminary  and  president  of  the  Andover 
Bank,  after  more  than  twenty  years'  dealings 
with  him  was  able  to  say,  "  Mr.  Emery  is  the 
honestest  man  I  ever  knew." 

My  mother  all  this  time  was  known  as  "Mother 
Emery"  to  the  hundreds  of  students  who  pur- 
sued their  theological  course  at  the  seminary. 

It  was  not  usual  for  the  old  Phillips  Academy 
to  allow  the  entrance  of  students  at  the  early 
age  of  eight  years,  but  the  principal,  John  Adams, 
made  an  exception  in  my  case.  This  was  in 
1823,  and  I  was  a  member  of  that  school  until 
1831,  when  I  entered  Sophomore  in  Amherst 
College. 

Nearly  all  the  students  of  that  time  have 
passed  away.  Among  them  I  well  remember 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son  of  the  distinguished 
Cambridge  minister,  the  autocrat  of  "  the  Break- 
fast  Table,"  the   humorous    poet,   the    skilled 
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medical  professor,  the  father  of  the  present  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts. 

As  a  boy  in  Phillips  Academy  he  was  full  of 
fun  and  frolicsome.  The  assistant  teacher,  Jon- 
athan Clement,  could  not  appreciate  the  grand 
qualities  of  the  boy  which  appeared  in  this  bril- 
liant beginning,  and  so,  to  the  disgust  and  outr 
spoken  rebellion  of  the  school,  proceeded  to  in- 
flict corporal  punishment.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  before  he  died  this  teacher  owned  and  con- 
fessed his  ill-judged  procedure. 

This  Clement  was  a  preacher,  and  after 
teaching  in  the  academy  engaged  as  a  preacher 
in  the  state  of  Maine. 

The  principal,  John  Adams,  was  not  a  preacher 
but  a  good  deacon  in  the  seminary  church.  He 
had  two  sons  who  were  preachers,  and  a  daugh- 
ter married  Rev.  Mr.  Cowles,  who  with  his  wife 
perished  in  a  sad  wreck  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
One  of  his  sons,  Dr.  Wm.  Adams,  was  a  leading 
Presbyterian  minister  all  his  ministerial  life  in 
New  York  City. 

I  remember  him  well  as  leading  a  class  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber in  the  academy. 
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Principal  Adams,  when  an  old  man,  left  An- 
dover  and  took  up  his  abode  with  a  married 
daughter  in  Jacksonville,  Ills.,  as  agent  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  He  established 
many  Sunday  schools  in  the  west. 

I  called  upon  him  in  his  western  home.  He 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  of  preparing  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
Andover  Phillips  Academy.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  proposition  and  said  he  would 
take  fifty  copies. 

It  was  a  good  start  for  a  subscription,  but  like 
many  other  good  designs  it  failed  of  being  car- 
ried into  execution. 

None  of  the  boys  in  Andover  Phillips,  in 
principal  Adams'  time,  will  be  likely  to  forget 
the  old  clock.  It  was  wound  up  by  the  princi- 
pal once  a  week.  And  I  doubt  if  he  ever  forgot 
to  direct  attention  to  the  motto  inscribed  on  its 
face, — "Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life," — and 
his  comments  on  it  were  well  worth  remem- 
bering. 

My  childhood  experience  in  Andover  Acade- 
my was  brightened  by  a  visit  of  LaFayette  in 
about  1824.      As  a  friend  of  this  country  in  the 
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time  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  his  visit  was 
accompanied  with  every  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion. He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
on  the  Andover  hill.  The  principal  demonstra- 
tion was  directly  in  front  of  my  father's  house, 
in  the  rear  of  the  seminary  buildings.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  joy  with  which  as  a  boy  I  took 
the  distinguished  visitor  by  the  hand. 

Spending  more  than  six  years  at  the  academy, 
I  was  of  course  well  fitted  to  enter  upon  the 
second  year  in  my  college  course,  which  accounts 
for  my  admission  to  Amherst  College  as  a  soph- 
omore in  1831. 

I  cannot  fail  to  mention  my  intimate  relation 
as  a  student  in  German,  outside  the  academy 
course,  to  William  G.  Schaumer,  an  eminent 
German  scholar  in  the  theological  seminary  who 
afterwards  became  a  missionary  to  Turkey.  I 
have  a  delightful  remembrance  of  him  as  of 
many  other  members  of  the  seminary  during 
those  years. 

Let  me  name  in  particular  Edwards  A.  Park, 
afterwards  the  distinguished  professor  in  the 
seminary.  He  came  from  Brown  University, 
where  he  had  easily  graduated  with  the  highest 
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honors,  infirm  in  health,  having  suffered  with 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  seeming  to  be 
a  candidate  for  quick  consumption. 

My  mother  took  him  to  what  she  called  "the 
Invalids'  Table."  He  then  and  there  became 
one  of  her  dearest  friends,  and  I  began  to  love 
the  man  with  a  growing  attachment  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  That  he  should  have  been  spared 
to  such  a  good  old  age  was  a  token  of  God's 
especial  care  for  one  of  His  choicest  servants, 
charged  with  a  special  mission  upon  earth. 

The  year  of  1831  witnessed  large  accessions 
to  the  churches  of  the  land,  and  this  was  the 
year  my  brother  Joshua,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Amherst,  and  myself  united  with  the  church 
connected  with  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, just  previous  to  my  entering  college. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THREE    YEARS    AT    AMHERST    COLLEGE. 


BOY  of  sixteen  leaving  home  for 
the  first  time  to  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  will  be  likely  to 
have  a  taste  of  home-sickness.  This 
was  my  experience  when  entering 
Amherst  College.  My  condition, 
however,  at  Amherst  was  the  very 
best.  I  was  placed  in  the  cheerful 
home  of  Madame  Moore,  the  widow 
of  the  first  president  of  Amherst 
College.  She  and  an  interesting  niece  consti- 
tuted the  family.  My  home  was  with  her  dur- 
ing my  entire  college  course.  She  was  a  mother 
to  me  all  those  years. 

My  college  class-mates  were  everything  de- 
sirable. I  at  once  fell  in  love  with  them.  Let 
me  mention  some  of  their  names: — Thomas 
Power  Field  was  one  of  them,  the  son  of  a 
Boston  lawyer.     He  was  one  of  my  most  inti- 
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mate  friends;  after  graduation  an  eminent 
preacher  and  also  professor.  George  Freeman 
Homer,  the  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  our  class 
poet,  a  charming  fellow,  later  a  lawyer  in  Brook- 
line.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  a  stalwart  man  and 
strong  in  intellect  as  well  as  body,  a  well-known 
Unitarian  preacher  in  aftertime.  Montgomery 
S.  Gordale,  afterwards  a  prominent  divine  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  James  P.  Terry,  Henry 
Neill  and  John  Winn  also  became  prominent 
preachers. 

I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  of  preacher  Neill, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Pres.  Humphrey. 

For  a  while  he  was  pastor  of  the  Hatfield 
church,  across  the  river  from  Hadley.  One 
Sabbath  morning,  exchanging  with  the  Hadley 
minister,  Neill  hitched  his  horse  in  front  of  the 
parsonage.  On  leaving  the  house  for  church, 
he  found  the  horse  was  gone,  and  with  consid- 
erable anxiety  inquired  where  it  could  be. 
Forgetting  the  incident  when  he  rose  to  an- 
nounce the  text  of  his  sermon,  he  said,  without 
naming  the  place  where  it  could  be  found,  "  0 
that  I  knew  where  I  could  find  him."  A  little 
boy  in  the  gallery  who  had  heard  him  inquiring 
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for  his  horse  cried  out,  "  He's  in  Deacon  Smith's 
barn."  Hardly  believing  the  story,  I  inquired 
of  Henry  soon  after  if  it  was  true.  Smiling,  he 
answered,  "  Yes,"  and  that  he  ever  after  an- 
nounced the  place  of  his  text  on  commencing 
a  sermon. 

This  Neill  was  the  son  of  a  Philadelphia 
physician  and  one  of  our  best  preachers. 

To  continue  the  notice  of  my  class-mates,  let 
me  mention  Orson  S.  Fowler,  who  in  after  years 
was  known  over  all  the  United  States  as  a  dis- 
tinguished phrenologist.  He  gave  promise  of 
this  distinction  in  Amherst,  not  infrequently 
examining  his  class-mates'  heads.  He  was  not 
very  much  of  a  scholar  in  other  directions. 

The  most  distinguished  class-mate  remains  to 
be  named,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  many  re- 
garded in  after  years  as  the  most  remarkable 
man  and  minister  in  his  time.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  gave  promise  of  this  in  his  college 
course,  so  far  as  recitations  were  concerned. 
He  never  attended  to  them.  He  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  elsewhere  as  in  Amherst. 
He  had  a  course  of  reading  and  study  of  his 
own.     He  was  a  wide-awake  fellow,  full  of  fun, 
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given  to  music  and  debate.  He  shone  in  con- 
versation and  society  matters.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  that  one  whose  low  mark  in  class 
recitations,  which  lost  him  an  appointment  at 
commencement,  should  have  outshone  all  his 
classmates  in  post-graduate  years ;  but  none  can 
dispute  the  fact.  I  have  no  doubt  even  Beecher 
would  confess  he  made  a  slight  mistake  in  neg- 
lecting the  prescribed  college  course. 

I  remember  a  little  incident  connected  with 
Beecher  and  myself.  Having  read  a  juvenile 
composition  for  criticism,  Beecher,  who  sat  be- 
hind me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Emery,  your 
porch  is  too  large  for  the  house."  A  just  criti- 
cism, no  doubt,  for  I  remember  to  have  had  a 
long  introduction,  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  main  subject  discussed.  I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  have  had  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
for  a  class-mate,  and  the  friendship  formed  in 
those  three  years  was  a  life-long  friendship. 
Beecher' s  room-mate  was  Bullard,  which  led  to 
an  acquaintance  with  his  room-mate's  sister, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  Charles  Baker  Adams, 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  who   afterwards 
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became  a  professor.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Professor  Hitchcock,  by  reason  of  his  interest 
and  proficiency  in  that  professor's  department. 
Although  some  of  the  boys  declared  the  first 
appointment  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  decided 
in  my  favor,  I  was  content  with  the  second,  the 
Latin  salutatory,  as  Adams  was  some  years 
older,  and  I  was  the  youngest  in  the  class. 
President  Humphrey,  three  years  later,  sent 
me  a  very  kind  letter,  inviting  me  to  deliver 
the  Master's  oration.  All  the  faculty  in  my  col- 
lege course  are  now  dead  and  gone.  President 
Humphrey,  a  charming  man,  Professor  Worces- 
ter, in  the  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
Professor,  afterwards  President,  Hitchcock,  the 
eminent  naturalist,  Professor  Fiske,  the  Greek 
professor,  and  Professor  Snell,  the  long-time 
mathematician,  who  outlived  all  his  associates 
in  the  departments  of  instruction.  My  remem- 
brance of  these  teachers  is  a  great  joy. 

The  college  societies  to  which  I  belonged,  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  have  all  passed  away.  The 
only  Greek  letter  society,  which  was  supposed 
to  embrace  the  best  scholars,  long  since  disap- 
peared.   Possibly  for  this  reason,  that  my  mem- 
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bership  in  that  society  had  ceased,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  branch  in  Amherst  not  long  since  hon- 
ored me  with  an  honorary  membership.  The 
0.  P.  Q.  was  a  society  which  I  was  somewhat 
instrumental  in  getting  up,  mainly  historical,  as 
will  appear  from  its  Latin  motto,  "  Omnia 
praeterita  quaerimus"  The  Social  Union  was 
a  secret  society,  and  to  its  secrecy  the  faculty 
objected.  I  was  one  of  the  members  who 
yielded  to  their  objection.  Benjamin  M.  Pal- 
mer, of  the  South,  was  so  prominent  in  his  op- 
position to  the  faculty  in  their  requirements, 
that  he  was  quietly  permitted  to  leave  the  col- 
lege. The  son  of  a  Southern  clergyman,  he 
became  a  preacher  in  New  Orleans,  well-known 
as  an  influential  advocate  of  the  Southern  Re- 
bellion. After  the  Civil  war,  on  visiting  New 
Orleans,  I  had  a  most  friendly  call  from  this, 
my  Amherst  acquaintance. 

During  my  college  course,  Henry  Clay  paid 
a  visit  to  Amherst,  and  some  of  the  students 
considered  it  a  good  idea  to  present  the  distin- 
guished statesman  with  an  elegant  copy  of  the 
Bible,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  selected 
to  make  the  presentation  speech. 

Henry  Clay 
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With  these  words  the  pen  was  gently  laid 
aside  and  the  tired  hands  folded  for  the  long, 
deep  slumber.  The  writer  had  rounded  out  a 
life  of  four  score  years  and  six ;  his  autobiog- 
raphy scarce  reached  its  nonage.  The  story  of 
the  good  man's  life  will  be  continued,  in  the 
third  person,  after  the  manner  of  the  foregoing 
chapters. 


Those  days  at  Amherst  were  crowded  with 
the  strong,  earnest  study  and  endeavor  and 
desire  that  mark  the  serious-minded  student, 
whose  college  course  is  bounded  by  a  strict 
economy.  Samuel  Emery  (as  he  was  commonly 
known  in  his  younger  years)  knew  the  value  of 
money  and  time ;  he  knew  the  fond  hope,  the 
willing  sacrifice,  the  abnegation  of  his  father 
and  mother,  striving  to  provide  for  a  large  fam- 
ily and  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  higher 
education  than  was  theirs ;  though  it  was  of  that 
wholesome  grade  of  poverty  that  hovers  above 
physical  want  and  begets  self-reliance,  earnest- 
ness and  power. 
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As  a  means  of  defraying,  in  some  measure, 
the  expense  of  his  education,  the  young  student- 
taught  school  one  vacation  at  Hopkins  Academy. 
He  practiced  all  sorts  of  domestic  economies; 
in  his  senior  year  he  changed  his  lodgings  for  a 
less  expensive  room,  even  against  his  parents 
wishes ;  and  once,  at  the  end  of  the  term  year, 
he  wrote  that  he  should  take  the  "  marrowbone 
coach  "  for  Andover,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles.  By  return  mail  came  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  pleading  the  false  economy  of  such 
a  rash  undertaking  by  one  of  his  unathletic 
physique.  Whether  he  was  dissuaded  or  not, 
the  spirit  of  saving  is  still  manifest.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  have  been  wholly  for 
economy,  as  he  loved  walking  not  less  than 
Emerson — (who  almost  always  refused  offers  to 
ride  in  a  carriage) — and  often  went  forth  on 
long  controversial  rambles  with  fellow  students, 
like  the  peripatetics  of  old. 

Amherst  at  that  time  had  as  large  an  enroll- 
ment as  Harvard,  which  had  become  the  spiritr 
ual  centre  of  ascendant  Unitarianism.  It  had 
been  founded  as  a  protest  against  that  new  and 
liberal  wing  of  Congregationalists,  and  the  hos- 
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tility  toward  Orthodoxy  served  to  rally  this  sect 
to  a  vigorous  support  of  the  new  college,  so  that 
for  two  or  three  years  it  was  even  larger 
than  Harvard.  Religious  instruction  was  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  institution.  In  that 
era  of  sunrise  rather  than  midnight  education, 
compulsory  prayers  were  held  at  4.45  A.  m.  dur- 
ing summer,  and  5.45  a.  m.  in  winter.  The 
earliness  of  these  hours  is  better  appreciated 
when  we  observe  that,  in  this  tardy  generation, 
chapel  attendance  at  8.45  often  reveals  unlaced 
shoes  and  dishevelled  hair.  That  was  a  day 
when  youth  went  to  college  to  study  and  learn. 
The  leisure  and  modern  diversions  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  accumulated  wealth  were  prac- 
tically unknown  ;  there  were  few  athletic  prizes 
to  lead  footsteps  away  from  the  class-room; 
social  functions  were  rare. 

All  parents,  by  the  character  of  their  lives, 
set  moral  limits  about  their  children.  Had  the 
dashing,  gamey,  loud-shirted  class,  known  locally 
as  sports,  been  a  popular  cult  in  the  30's,  Samuel 
Emery  could  never  have  been  known  as  such, 
by  reason  of  his  inherited  moral  restraint  and 
abhorrence  of  unbridled  and  unprofitable  exis- 
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tence.     In  after  vears,  when  "  times  were  betr- 

ter'    with  him,  he  was  sometimes  classified  as 

to  his  sartorial  appearance  among  the  dandies. 

When  eighteen  years  old  he  wrote  to  his  par 
rents  : 

"  All  my  letters  that  go  from  Amherst  now  are  on  re- 
ligion. I  don't  find  anything  else  to  write  about — 
indeed,  you  don't  hear  anything  mentioned  but  that  in 
the  circle  in  which  I  move.  It  seems  just  as  natural  to 
tell  each  other  how  our  hearts  are  as  it  is  to  go  three 
times  a  day  to  the  village  and  get  something  to  eat." 

The  ambition  to  excel  in  his  studies  resulted 
in  the  attainment  of  second  honors  by  him — 
the  youngest  in  the  class.  He  was  a  "  grind." 
Even  as  a  small  boy,  when  the  world  is  new 
and  the  spirit  irrepressible,  we  find  no  record 
that  he  was  given  to  mischief  or  troublesome 
pranks.  He  was  a  docile,  obliging,  unchastened 
child.  Joshua  Emery  never  commanded  his  son 
to  be  still.  Though  we  would  not  imply  that 
Samuel  was  not  a  healthy,  happy  boy.  His 
was  an  exceptionally  cheerful  and  sprightly 
nature;  a  silvery  thread  of  humor  enlivened 
his  whole  career,  and  there  are  not  wanting  in 
his  writings  occasional  touches  of  exquisite 
drollery.     But  his   studious  habits   made    him 
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seem  old  in  his  youth — (which  often  is  followed 
by  a  youthful  old  age.)  We  are  reminded  of 
what  the  fine  old  Puritan  Laureate,  the  "mighty- 
mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies,"  writes  of  his 
own  youth : 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good ;  myself,  I  thought, 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  the  Truth, 
All  righteous  things." 

We  do  not  picture  the  boy  Emery  as  "  cut- 
ting behind'  on  the  deacon's  chaise,  or  ducking 
his  churns  at  the  ole  swimmin'  hole,  or  bending 
under  a  whaling  from  some  drastic  school-mas- 
ter; but  rather  as  bending  under  a  whale-oil 
lamp,  scanning  Virgil  and  Homer,  or  reciting 
"  In  Adams  Fall,  we  Sin-ned  All," 

at  some  Sabbath-school  jubilee,  or  studying, 
between  chores  on  his  father's  farm,  the  fine  old 
story  of  Doubting  Castle  and  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  We  may  add,  that  if  a  goose  was 
found  fastened  in  the  President's  chair  at 
chapel — as  one  was  in  the  early  days  at  Am- 
herst— we    should    scarcely    expect   to    hear  a 
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proctor  stamping  up  to  No.  5  N.  C.  to  subject 
the  occupant  to  a  special  inquisition. 

From  the  time  when  as  a  cooing,  round-eyed 
infant  he  first  toddled  from  the  mother's  knee 
across  the  floor  to  the  father's  outstretched  arms, 
he  took  the  straight,  narrow  path  ;  nor  did  any 
of  the  burrs  and  briars  and  brambles  that  beset 
its  borders  catch  in  his  garments  as  he  toiled  up 
the  steepening  slope  to  the  "  farther  on." 

We  find  that  he  sometimes  indulged  in  the 
rather  clerical  and  innocentrenough  pastime 
of  "  going  fishing."  But  his  "  luck  was  inferior." 
There  was  no  silver  in  the  pickerel's  mouth,  and 
few  pickerel  even  when  Hinckley  chose  the 
pool.  Thus,  in  a  postcript  to  a  letter,  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  sipping  tea  with  profes- 
sors' laughters,  we  read : 

"Brother  Josh  :  Write  me  about  your  love  matters. 
Don't  be  bashful  now!  How  do  you  succeed?  and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  To  be  sure  I  am  only  a  '  beardless 
youth,'  but  yet  fellows  talk  so  much  about  it  around  me 
that  I  have  got  some  of  the  dialect.  Just  make  bold  then 
and  tell  me.  Have  you  fixed  upon  anybody  ?  The  sea 
is  full  of  lish,  as  the  old  fellow  said,  but  I  didn't  use  to 
think  Shawsheen  river  was  when  Hinckley  and  I  used 
to  fish  there." 
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This  Hinckley,  son  of  a  Governor,  was  an  in- 
timate comrade  of  early  years ;  but  alas !  in  his 
most  promising  days  he  put  a  rope  to  his  neck. 

A  few  random  extracts  from  young  Emery's 
journal,  written  during  his  Amherst  career,  are 
redolent  of  the  dormitory  life  common  to  all 
undergraduates.  His  room-mate  was  Thomas 
P.  Field,  also  a  student  of  theology. 

"  Brother  Josh  :  I  did  not  know  but  vou  would 
stop  at  once  and  cease  taking   my  letters  from  the  office 

and  paying  for  them,  as  I  served  C —  the  last  vacation. 

A  letter  mailed  at  Brunswick,  charged  18  3-4  cents,  came 
in  sad  alarm  upon  me.  As  I  might  practically  make  a 
guess  at  all  its  contents,  I  consigned  it  to  its  fate." 

"  I  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  at  Dr. 
Humphrey's,  along  with  some  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
that  is  not  all :  I  did  not  go.  I  had  a  society  meeting 
which  called  me  away,  and  that  is  not  all :  I  tore  my  coat 
a  little  in  my  arm  chair  the  night  previous,  and  if  you 
don't  believe  it  ask  Mr.  Waldo,  and  he  will  testify  in  my 
favor." 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  last  word,  chum  bellowed  :  *  Emery, 
let's  you  and  myself  go  to  Germany  when  we  get  out  of 
college  ;  teach  school  two  years  first  to  get  the  where- 
withal, and  enter  Fryeburg  University  ;  get  a  second  to 
be  the  partner  of  our  woes  and  cares  and  joys  from  out 
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a  whole  assemblage — just  whom  we  may  choose, — in  fine, 
be  men  surpassing  all  imagination.'  " 

"  Once  more  Saturday  night  has  returned,  with  all  its 
happy  associations  and  recollections.  It  has  wishes  con- 
nected with  it  also.  My  chum  said  he  would  give  '2  dol- 
lars to  be  at  home  to-night.  I  told  him  I  would  give  2 
and  a  half.  So  we  gradually  increased  the  sum  till  I  told 
him  I  would  give  4  and  a  half." 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  sermon  which  was  preached  in 
the  afternoon  as  being  immensely  interesting.  'Run, 
speak  to  this  young  man,'  seems  even  now  to  ring  in  my 
ears.  And  oh  !  may  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  never 
cease  to  ring  there  so  long  as  one  impenitent  sinner  ex- 
ists.    My  dear  brother,  '  Run,  speak  to  this  young  man.' " 

Recreation  at  Amherst,  aside  from  the  walk- 
ing, talking  jaunts  with  congenial  students,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  tea-drinking  with  the  family  of 
some  professor,  who,  for  entertainment,  split 
doctrinal  hairs  over  the  cheering  cup.  Ama- 
teur phrenology  furnished  amusement  under  the 
leadership  of  Beecher  and  Fowler,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  "  bumps  ':I  of  all  their  classmates. 
Undergraduate  Emery  was  president  of  the  lit- 
erary society ;  he  carried  on  correspondence 
with  his  chums  in  Latin,  and  wrote  mock  heroic 
Yirgilian  dialogues  between  the  schoolmaster  and 
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farmer,  in  which  sometimes  Agricola  got  the  best 
of  it  and  sometimes  Pedagogns.  In  the  early 
spring,  when  the  sap  was  flowing,  he  would  visit 
the  sugar  camps,  and  bring  back  of  the  palate- 
pleasing  product.  Then,  when  anyone  was 
found  leaving  for  Andover,  he  would  hasten  to 
his  room,  sharpen  a  quill,  hurriedly  write  a  few 
lines  to  his  mother  on  the  yellow,  unbleached, 
wrapperless  note  paper,  sand  it,  fold  it,  seal  it 
with  a  red  waxen  wafer,  press  it  to  his  lips,  and 
then  hand  the  letter,  with  a  small  parcel  of  the 
choice  confection,  to  the  accommodating  envoy, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  the  "  Don'1>you-for- 
getr-it."  But  the  road  to  Andover  is  long  and 
maple  sugar  is  tempting,  and  once  the  mother 
in  her  next  inquired  if  he  had  forgotten  the 
spoken-of  sweets. 

Too  soon,  all  too  soon,  came  Commencement 
day  for  the  class  of  '34, — day  of  parting  and 
leave-taking,  when  the  fine  spirit  of  youth  speaks 
in  all  its  first  manliness.  Senior  Emery  could 
look  back  over  a  prosperous  and  happy  career 
in  college,  and  no  doubt  there  was  some  poetic 
license  in  his  words  when,  as  salutatorian,  he 
greeted  the  assembly  with  "  salve,  dies  dierum, 
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gratissima  nobis."  When  he  passed  the  auto- 
graph book  among  his  classmates  for  a  parting 
sentiment,  Henry  Ward  Beecher — two  years  his 
senior — wrote,  in  a  sprawling  hand,  this  God- 
speed, "  My  best  wishes  for  your  usefulness  are 
my  wishes  for  your  happiness."  The  mutual 
best  wishes  of  these  classmates  were  often  re- 
iterated through  their  long  and  abiding  friend- 
ship. 

GOOD-BYE    TO    AMHERST. 

The  stage  coach  rattles  up  to  the  door;  the 
hair  trunk,  close-packed  with  books,  notes,  the- 
ses, clothes  and  student  properties,  is  strapped 
over  the  rumble ;  and  homeward,  jolting  and 
swinging,  rides  the  new  graduate,  bearing  his 
sheepskin  as  earnest  that  his  head  is  filled  with 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Hist- 
ory, and  specially  with  Butler's  Analogy,  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  Locke's  Human  Understand- 
ing, Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Vincent  on 
the  Catechism. 

Young  men  upon  leaving  college  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  an  account  of  stock — to  consider 
their  liabilities  and  sum  up  their  assets.     There 
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is  no  better  time  for  this  than  while  riding  home 
in  a  stage  coach  after  Commencement,  when  the 
graduate,  Janus-headed,  can  look  back  over  the 
days  of  receiving — the  happy  realities  of  the 
past — and  ahead  to  the  long  days  of  giving — 
the  happy  uncertainties  of  the  future.  At  this 
time  he  wrote,  "  The  public  expects  every  shar- 
er of  its  benefits  to  fulfil  his  obligations."  This 
had  been  burned  into  his  inmost  being  by  his 
parents,  his  teachers,  his  books.  Life  never  was 
a  child's  play  to  him, — never  a  "  Vanity  Fair," 
or  a  "  Drink  and  be  merry."  Life  was  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good.  He  owed  the  world  all 
the  help  and  comfort  his  talents  could  bring,  and 
gave  his  promissory  note  for  that  amount.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  we  find,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  working  capital,  as  thorough  an  orthodox 
education  as  it  was  possible  for  a  youth  to 
acquire  at  his  age.  He  was  precocious  as  a 
scholar.  By  his  diligent  study  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy he  had  anticipated  his  Freshman  year  at 
Amherst,  and  there,  by  dint  of  constant  applica- 
tion, had  become  so  close  a  rival  for  highest 
honors  that  no  one  could  foretell  the  result  until 
the  final    vote  of   the  faculty   was  announced. 
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Tutor  Russell  had  said,  "  Adams  and  Eniery  are 
the  first  in  their  class.  That  in  some  things 
they  stand  about  equal,  but  putting  all  things 
together,  Emery  is  first."  Both  the  Emery 
boys  lost  the  first  place  in  scholarship,  as  many 
thought,  by  prejudice  of  a  certain  professor. 
Samuel's  intense  interest  in  theological  research 
and  the  exceptional  ability  which  he  had  shown 
as  a  public  speaker,  was  reason  for  his  friends 
and  instructors  to  anticipate  that  three  years' 
study  of  metaphysics  and  homiletics  at  Andover 
would  qualify  him  for  a  career  as  a  pulpit 
orator  or  a  distinguished  sermonizer.  But  at 
this  period,  the  strongest  element  in  his  being, 
the  world  of  tenderness  and  compassion  for  the 
degraded,  the  sorrowing  and  suffering,  was  not 
made  manifest. 

As  to  financial  prospects,  he  had  none,  save 
what  he  could  hope  for  as  the  rewards  of  his 
profession.  His  parents  had  carried  him  through 
college  without  incurring  indebtedness,  and  the 
strain  of  three  more  years  at  the  seminary  was 
to  be  relieved  by  his  elder  brothers,  who  had 
successfully  entered  the  business  field. 

Nor  was  there  a  surplus  in  the  item  of  health. 
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Never  rugged  in  his  youth,  having  the  "  stu- 
dent's stoop,"  and  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,  his  anxious  mother  for  many  years 
used  to  inquire  whether  he  had  grown  any  fat- 
ter, to  which  he  would  reply  that  he  was  one  of 
"  Pharaoh's  lean  kine."  His  disposition  was 
sunny,and  within  him  was  a  volcanic  force  urging 
him  onward  in  the  cause  of  goodness.  Such 
was  the  balance-sheet  of  this  special  passenger 
of  the  stage-coach,  bound  from  Amherst  toward 
Andover  in  the  summer  of  1834.  The  downy- 
lipped  youth  had  just  turned  nineteen,  when  he 
was  welcomed  at  the  gate  with  a  mother's  kiss. 
Over  in  the  academy  at  Ipswich  that  year,  a 
tall,  strong-minded  girl-student  had  been  learn- 
ing the  simple  rudiments  of  artistry. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


AT    AND0VER    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


NDOVER  was  the  fiery  furnace 
of  Calvinism  at  the  time  when 
Joshua  Emery  was  serving  as  its 
"  faithful  steward."  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, founded  there  in  the  heat  of 
the  Revolution,  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  woven  into  its 
statutes,  had  made  a  successful  be- 
ginning as  a  well-spring  of  Ortho- 
doxy. During  the  new  awaken- 
ing of  1800,  when  this  once  all-powerful  faith 
had  begun  to  fray  at  the  edges,  Andover  became 
a  center  of  activity  and  alarm.  Presently  the 
u  advance  guard  of  Congregationalism,"  as  the 
Unitarians  styled  themselves,  acquired  ascend- 
ency in  Harvard  College  by  the  elevation  of 
Henry  Ware  to  the  Hollis  Chair  of  Divinity. 
With  humiliation  and  heart-burning,  the  Ortho- 
dox wing  still  clinging  to  those  hard-pan  doctrines 
of  the  Puritans,  which  had  been  the  making  of 
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New  England,  hastened  to  erect  a  theological 
seminary  "  as  an  effectual  break-water  against 
the  incoming  tide  of  rationalism  and  naturalism." 
Andover  was  naturally  the  chosen  seat  of  this 
new  school,  which  in  the  miry  metaphor  of  the 
eldest  of  the  founders,  was  "  Calvinistic  up  to 
the  hub."  In  the  old  classic  and  tragic  days, 
when  the  parson  was  the  village  autocrat, — when 
men  bared  the  head  in  his  presence,  and  young- 
sters crossed  the  road  at  his  approach,  and  good- 
wives  regaled  him  from  the  best  decanter  during 
the  pastoral  call, — then  the  making  of  a  minister 
was  a  tedious,  narrow,  privileged  process.  The 
youth  who  felt  in  his  heart  the  clerical  calling, 
after  a  course  at  Harvard  or  Yale,  was  taken, 
upon  satisfactory  moral  examination,  into  the 
family  bosom  of  some  noted  divine,  whose  mantle 
he  hoped  to  inherit.  There  the  neophyte  stud- 
ied ecclesiastical  volumes ;  was  given  doctrinal 
problems  to  solve,  and  sharply  catechized  over 
the  breakfast  table  ;  faithfully  attended  every 
service,  acquiring  the  cough  and  gesture  of  his 
master ;  led  the  family  devotions ;  played  the 
fag  generally ;  and  tenthly — to  make  his  calling 
and  election  sure — married  the  daughter. 
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Now  all  this  was  changed.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  seminary,  young  men  were  edu- 
cated by  wholesale.  A  cross-cut  to  the  pulpit 
was  established.  From  many  masters  and  by 
mutual  communion,  they  acquired  a  broader 
knowledge  of  ministerial  duties.  Thus  Andover 
became  the  fountain-head,  where  youth  could 
drink  in  the  strengthening  waters  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Hither  too, 
at  stated  seasons,  came  the  elders  to  sit  in 
solemn  judgment  on  mankind,  assigning  to  all 
ranks  of  humanity  a  spiritual  resting-place. 
Once,  infants  unbaptized,  were  rescued  from  the 
bottomless  pit  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote. 

In  1833  occurred  the  legal  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts,  by  which 
action  many  anticipated  the  downfall  of  the 
Church.  Accordingly  there  was  awakened  zeal 
in  the  preparation  of  good  ministers.  At  this 
time,  the  foreign  missionary  society  was  in  the 
first  flush  of  youthful  endeavor;  earnest,  self- 
sacrificing  young  men  were  taking  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  setting  forth  to  carry  the  gos- 
pel to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Home 
missionaries  were  in  demand  too,  especially  in 
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the  newly-settled  Western  Reserve,  where  Con- 
gregationalism was  being  introduced.  Thus  the 
"  Institution,"as  Andover  Seminary  was  locally 
known,  expanded  daily  and  was  stoutly  defend- 
ing itself  against  the  upstart  creeds  and  denom- 
inations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  after  a  brief  respite 
from  study,  Samuel,  following  in  Joshua's  footr 
steps,  matriculated  as  a  firstryear  student  in  this 
divinity  school.  His  mind  was  finely  prepared 
to  germinate  quickly  the  seed  that  was  sown 
from  the  lips  of  Reverends  Leonard  Woods, 
Edwards  A.  Park  and  Justin  Edwards.  The 
divinity  student  was  nineteen  years  old.  His 
whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  Amherst  and  Andover,  and  he 
had  seen  little  of  the  world  outside  of  those 
country  towns.  Whenever  he  visited  Boston, 
the  mother-town  of  Unitarianism,  we  may 
imagine  it  was  somewhat  hurriedly  and  with 
prayers  that  he  might  not  catch  the  infection. 
When  he  first  visited  his  brother  at  Philadelphia 
he  wrote :  "  Will  you  pray  for  me,  dear  parents, 
brother  and  sister,  that  strange  things  may  not 
distract  my  attention  so  as  to  injure  my  piety." 
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As  to  Harvard,  he  had  said  in  a  fine  burst  of 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater,  that  he  "  would  rather 
go  to  Greenland's  icy  mountains  than  the  col- 
lege at  Cambridge." 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  while  considering  the 
life  of  Mr.  Emery,  that  it  naturally  reflects  the 
ever-changing  spirit  of  the  times  through  which 
it  passed.  Few  single  lives  ever  spanned  a 
period  of  greater  transition  in  church  relation- 
ship than  one  from  1815  to  1900.  In  this  era 
of  good  feeling,  when  we  all  unite  in  singing  as 
we  go  the  praises  of  Divine  Goodness,  and  think 
it  no  harm  to  gather  a  few  flowers  along  the 
way,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  harsh 
temper  of  the  days  when  Mr.  Emery  was  buck- 
ling on  the  armor.  There  was  a  terrible  ran- 
sacking  of  the  Scriptures  to  cull  out  excerpts  in 
support  or  refutation  of  this  or  that  theory  of 
salvation.  Judge  Bennett  pertinently  observed 
that  the  Christian  legions  were  training  their 
guns  on  one  another,  instead  of  presenting  a 
united  and  invincible  front  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  austere  asceticism  for  average  human 
nature  to  endure.    The  cheerful  spirit  of  sesthet- 
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icism  was  being  stifled.  Good  things  were 
thought  to  be  wicked.  Consequently  there  was 
a  reaction  against  these  teachings,  which  resulted 
in  the  blooming  of  rare  flowers  in  the  New 
England  field  of  letters. 

No  generation  was  more  fixed  and  dogged  in 
its  belief  than  the  "  old  school "  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  after  the  ascendancy  of  the  "  new 
school."  They  believed  they  had  a  corner  in 
futurities.  We  can  almost  hear  a  clenching  of 
the  teeth  in  reading  some  of  their  references  to 
alien  sects.  And  these  other  church-families 
were  equally  stubborn  and  aggressive.  For 
example,  Emerson,  who  saw  the  beginning  of 
this  religious  ferment,  wrote  in  182o  :  "  As  many 
hard  names  are  taken  and  as  much  theological 
mischief  is  planned  at  Cambridge  as  at  Andover. 
By  the  time  this  generation  gets  upon  the  stage, 
if  the  controversy  will  not  have  ceased,  it  will 
run  such  a  tide  that  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
speak  to  one  another,  and  there  will  be  a  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  quarrel  which  cannot  tell  where 
the  difference  lies." 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  three  great 
roots  of  antecedents,  environment  and  education 
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which  nourished  Mr.  Emery's  youth,  permeated 
the  richest  of  the  "  old  school "  soil. 

Since  the  days  when,  after  the  students  had 
gone  from  their  prayer-meeting  in  his  mother's 
parlor,  little  Samuel  in  half-mast  trousers,  had 
mounted  the  cricket  to  exhort  the  empty  chairs 
hi  ministerial  mimicry — his  father  listening  at 
the  door, — he  had  scarcely  wavered  in  his  drift 
toward  the  pulpit,  although  while  in  college  he 
had  several  times  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  teach  in  a  female  acad- 
emy, with  a  special  eye  to  one  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ;  but  had  declined  upon  graduation  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  deaf  mute  institution  at  New 
York. 

"  Good  mother  Emery,"  as  the  seminary  boys 
called  her,  was  one  of  a  round  dozen  of  children, 
and  herself  mother  of  a  half-dozen  boys.  "  I 
wish  every  one  of  my  sons  were  ministers,"  she 
wrote.  Two  of  them  were  ;  and  Cornelia  was 
not  prouder  of  the  Gracchi  than  mother  Emery 
of  these  two  jewels.  Her  steadfast  wish  that 
the  son  whom  she  had  christened  after  her 
favorite  theologian,  should  some  day  have  a  flock 
of  his  own,  was  an  effectual  preventive  of  any 
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aberration  into  a  secular  calling  save  as  a  means 
of  furthering  his  studies. 

After  his  mother,  no  one  had  more  influence 
over  Samuel  Emery  during  the  formative  period 
of  his  life,  than  his  brother  Joshua.  The  latter 
was  eight  years  his  senior,  and  the  first  of  the 
family  to  taste  the  joys  of  a  college  career.  He 
was  exceedingly  ambitious  himself,  and  deter- 
mined that  his  younger  brother,  of  whom  he  had 
the  fondest  expectations,  should  profit  by  his 
experience ;  and  to  his  guidance  and  instruction 
is  due  in  a  chief  measure,  the  success  of  Samuel 
as  a  student.  Sewall  was  another  younger 
brother  of  Joshua ;  so  over  these  two,  the  latter 
assumed  a  sort  of  fatherly  mentorship.  After 
he  went  away  to  Amherst,  he  would  send  home 
to  these  young  school-boys  such  advice  as  this: 

"This  is  the  season  when  boys  begin  to  play  ball.  If 
you  wish  to  please  your  brother,  take  his  advice  as  it 
respects  playing  with  the  ball,  viz:  Touch  not!  Taste 
not !  Handle  not !  the  ball !  " 

"  Shake  off!  Shake  off !  dull  sloth,  and  early  rise  to  pay 
the  morning  sacrifice." 

"  Burn  your  skates  and  everything  else  of  that  kind 
that  may  tend  to  call  your  mind  away  from  your  books. 
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"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  Samuel  is  more  rejoiced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  vacation." 

Since  the  older  brother  had  such  an  influence 
over  the  younger,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  at 
some  length  from  his  letters  when  a  youth  of 
twenty-one,  to  his  brother  of  thirteen : 

"  But  how,  brother  Samuel,  shall  I  address  thee  ? '" 
#  *  *  «I  would  advise  you  (as  you  are  young)  never 
to  study  after  ten  in  the  evening.  If  you  improve 
your  time  these  long  evenings,  from  1-2  past  5  or  from 
6  to  10,  it  will  be  sufficient.  It  must  not  be  your  object 
merely  to  pass  over  your  lessons  but  you  must  understand 
them.  If  vou  wish  to  be  a  scholar — (and  I  should 
rather  you  would  be  most  anything,  than  to  have  the 
name  of  a  dull  and  lazy  scholar,)  if  you  wish  to  be  a 
scholar  (I  say)  you  must  in  the  first  place  make  yourself 
master  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  English  grammars.  You 
can  never  know  too  much  about  your  grammars.  Never 
think  the  time  lost  when  you  are  studying  the  gram- 
mars." *     *     * 

"  As  I  must  be  short,  I  advise  and  entreat  you  to  give 
much,  very  much,  attention  to  writing  composition.  Im- 
prove every  opportunity  you  have  in  the  society  or  any- 
where else.  Much  depends  on  your  style  of  writing  as 
on  your  knowledge  of  the  classics.  I  may  only  add,  my 
dear  brother,  that  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  receive  the 
advice  I  have  given  you,  as  a  token  of  the  interest  I  feel 
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in  your  welfare.  Quam  maxime  ab  nobis  oro  atque 
postulo,  that  if  you  consider  my  advice  worthy  of  your 
attention,  you  make  suitable  use  of  it.  I  wish  you  to  be 
men,  gentlemen  and  scholars ! !  As  you,  brother  Samuel, 
will  enter  college,  I  feel  very  desirous  that  you  should 
be  first  in  your  class.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  proud, 
but  I  shall  feel  very  much  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
come  out  of  college  with  the  valedictory  on  your  back. 
I  speak  as  I  think.  I  know  you  have  everything  neces- 
sary for  a  good,  yea  for  the  first  scholar,  you  have  time 
enough  to  prepare,  but  you  must  begin  now,  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  be  the  first  scholar.  Do  not  be  like  too 
many  who  walk  through  college.  Be  determined  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  your  class,  wherever  you  may  be." 

#     *     # 

"  For  want  of  room  in  my  last  letter,  I  omitted  to  say 
anything  about  your  cultivating  oratory.  This  is  very 
important  and  deserves  your  close  attention.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  what  is  to  be  your  future  station  in  life ; 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  important  that  you  give  your 
attention  to  speaking." 

This  brother  Joshua  began  preaching  in 
Fitchburg,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing a  High  school,  to  which  he  urged  his 
brother  Samuel  to  come  as  the  sole  manager  and 
instructor.  The  latter,  anxious  to  lighten  the 
family  burden  in  providing  his  education,  had 
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already  taught  school  at  Amherst,  and  decided 
to  give  up  his  theological  studies  for  a  term,  to 
accept  this  offer,  as  the  following  circular  indi- 
cates : 

To  the  Public. 

The  First  term  of  a  High  School,  to  be  opened  in  the 
Brick  Chapel  in  Fitchburg  village,  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  day  of  March.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  English  studies ;  also  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  Languages.  Tuition, 
for  common  branches  of  English  studies,  $3  ;  for  higher 
branches,  $4  ;  for  Languages,  $5. 

Samuel  H.  Emery,  Principal. 

Fitchburg,  Feb.  17,  1836. 

The  school  opened  encouragingly,  with  a  good 
attendance.  Master  Emery  was  finely  qualified 
as  a  teacher.  Aside  from  his  thorough  educa- 
tion, he  possessed  a  fine  feminine  sympathy,  and 
his  face  and  manner  were  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  young  people ;  he  was  splendidly 
enthusiastic ;  had  a  deep  regard  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  his  scholars ;  though  he  possibly  might 
have  erred  in  sparing  the  rod  too  long.  We 
should  think  of  the  young  teacher  as  laying 
more  stress  on  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, than  the  secular,  inculcating  especially, 
that  the  great  purpose  of    acquiring  knowledge 
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was  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
The  kingdom  of  good  and  evil  within  was  his 
chief  concern.  He  ever  sought  to  enter  the 
pericardium  rather  than  the  cerebral  membrane 
of  his  hearers.  "  The  heart  is  everything, ' '  was 
a  saying  of  his. 

He  had  occupied  this  "  settee,"  as  Holmes 
would  have  said,  of  language  and  literature  but 
a  very  few  weeks,  when  a  long-threatened  pul- 
monary attack  compelled  him  to  give  over  the 
school  to  his  brother.  A  serious  cough,  added 
to  a  frail  body,  concave  chest  and  pallid  coun- 
tenance, had  several  times  given  alarm  to  the 
family.  His  mother,  ever  troubled  about  his 
precarious  health,  after  his  departure  for  Fitch- 
burg,  had  written  him  as  follows : 

"  I  advise  thee  to  eat  meat.  The  candy  you  have  is 
better  for  your  lungs  than  currant  jelly,  but  I  would 
advise  thee  to  eat  all  that  is  eatable.  It  is  thought  Gib- 
bons has  hurt  his  health  by  dieting.  I  hope  you  will  not 
have  to  come  home  all  emasciated,  for  the  want  of  food. 
You  did  not  say  anything  about  your  room.  Again  I 
would  not  advise  thee  to  room  with  the  Doc.  If  he  has 
much  practice,  he  will  be  out  &  come  home  in  the  knight 
&  crawl  in  your  bed.  You  will  be  exposed  to  taking 
cold.     I  should  rather  take  a  room  with  a  fireplace  only 
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large  enough  to  sit  by  the  side  of  my  bed  alone.  * 
After  all  I  have  said,  do  as  you  think  best ;  again,  do  not 
preach  too  much  to  hurt  your  lungs.  You  must  consider 
your  age.  I  pray  you  may  live  long  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Will  God  shine  on  you,  to  make  your  way 
easy  and  happy,  that  you  may  be  the  instrument  of  great 
good  to  all  your  Pupils." 

The  ill-boding  infirmities  of  youth  he  outgrew, 
and  proved  to  be,  in  the  words  of  his  phrenolog- 
ical friend  Fowler,  one  of  the  "  winter-apple 
species  of  mankind."  As  to  this  particular  ill- 
ness, absolute  rest  brought  recuperation ;  but  it 
was  a  warning  that  he  must  forbear  from  all 
continued  use  of  the  voice. 

He  resumed  his  labors  in  the  divinity  school. 
The  months  of  deep  study  rolled  by,  while  the 
mind  pondered  on  the  strange  stories  that  came 
over  the  seas  from  the  far-away  missionaries. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  strange  of  these  stories  to 
the  Andover  boys  was  that  of  the  missionary, 
who  left  Boston  a  good  Congregationalist,  and 
after  four  months  of  marine  meditation,  had  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  a  confirmed  and  uncompromis- 
ing Baptist.  Mr.  Emery  had  been  down  to  the 
wharves  and  sung  the  missionary  hymn  at  the 
departure  of  his  friends,  and  was  himself  pre- 
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pared  to  make  this  noble  sacrifice  of  life ; 
although  he  says  that  to  reconcile  the  spirit  to 
this  decision  was  "like  plucking  out  a  right 
eye." 

Since  his  profession  of  Christianity,  side  by 
side  with  his  elder  brother  at  the  Andover 
chapel,  Samuel  Emery  had  been  accustomed — 
and  in  this  in  a  great  measure  lay  the  secret  of 
his  silken  power — to  have  periods  of  secret  lay- 
ing bare  of  the  heart  in  searching  self-examina- 
tion. He  would  seek  the  dim  precincts  of  his 
closet,  the  "  throne-room  of  the  soul,"  and  there, 
unseen  of  men,  would  clear  the  spindle  of  his 
conscience  in  abject,  prostrate  prayer.  After 
one  of  these  earlier  self-confessionals,  he  wrote 
home,  "  Verily,  we  are  all  a  guilty,  hell-deserv- 
ing people." 

To  give  instance  of  the   self-mastery  and  un- 

resentful   spirit  of  his   youth,  which   was   the 

foundation  of  his  gentle  and  lovable  manhood, 

we  clip  a  leaf  from  his  journal  of  1836 : 

"  I  have  had  a  very  fine  opportunity  to  exercise  a  chris- 
tian grace.  The  Lord  is  good  to  try  me,  and  give  me 
strength  to  pass  through  the  trial,  and  indeed  the  Lord 
always  is  so.  W  hen  he  puts  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den, 
he  shuts   the   lion's    mouth ;    not    a   hair  of   his  head  is 
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touched.  A  christian  brother  said  something  very  un- 
kind about  me  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I  was  told  of  it. 
The  remark  was  very  uncharitable,  and  such,  as  in  a  state 
I  was  some  years  ago,  proud  and  resentful,  T  should  have 
been  disposed  to  return  with  a  blow.  Blessed  be  my 
dear  Lord.  I  immediately  thought  of  Him,  and  felt  as 
quiet,  calm  as  I  never  knew  myself  before.  I  was  per- 
fectly happy,  not  that  my  brother  had  been  so  evil,  but 
that  I  was  enabled  to  love  him  so  much.  I  couldn't  rest 
till,  after  Laving  prayed  in  my  closet,  I  saw  the  offend- 
ing brother,  and  cordially  clasped  his  hand,  talked  kindly 
to  him,  and  made  him  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  doubt 
not.     How  blessed  it  is  to  conquer  by  love." 

During  his  licentiate,  he  began  preaching  in 
Andover,  Fitchburg,  Dracut,  Shirley,  Lunen- 
burg, West  Ipswich,  and  Plaistow,  N.  H.  After 
his  first  sermon  in  Fitchburg — which  may  have 
been  his  debut  in  the  pulpit,  as  he  was  but  nine- 
teen vears  old — his  brother  wrote  home  as 
follows : 

"  Brother  Hopkins  has  introduced  himself  to  the  heart 
of  my  people.  He  has  done  himself  great  credit  and  the 
souls  of  my  people,  as  I  hope,  great  good.  I  never 
before  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  speak.  I 
have  been  exceedingly  gratified.  A  good  lady  who  does 
not  belong  to  our  society,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
Sabbath  evening,  asked  Harriet  the  name  of  the  speaker. 
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When  told,    she  replied  that  she  had  not  heard  such  a 
sermon  for  a  long  time." 

In  this  letter  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  is 
referred  to  as  "  Hopkins  "  instead  of  "  Samuel." 
About  the  time  of  his  graduating  from  the  sem- 
inary, he  began  to  autograph  his  letters  "  S. 
Hopkins  Emery,"  probably  in  deference  to  his 
mother's  wishes.  When  he  came  to  Taunton, 
fun-loving  boys,  speaking  sotto  voce,  would 
sometimes  omit  the  period  after  the  S. 

The  first  beginnings  in  the  pulpit  were 
marked  by  a  spirited  earnestness ;  he  entered 
his  chosen  work  with  all  the  "  explosive  force 
of  a  new  affection."  The  disconsolate  and 
earth-burdened  put  their  trust  in  his  youth,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  day,  laid  petitions  on  his 
desk  imploring  divine  intercession  in  their  be- 
half. To  them  he  brought  comfort  by  expoun- 
ding the  doctrines  of  justification,  vicarious 
atonement,  total  depravity,  predestination  and 
the  eucharist. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  came  an  invitation  to 
deliver  the  "  Master's  Oration"  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. This  was  a  signal  honor  and  recognition 
of  his  scholarship.     His  theme  was,  "  Christian- 
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ity  favorable  to  Freedom,"  which,  as  we  read  it 
to-day,  shows  a  firm  grasp  on  the  corner  stones 
of  Christianity  and  the  underpinning  of  our  Re- 
public. That  afternoon  when  he  spoke  to  those 
Amherst  students  his  age  was  twenty-two  years 
and  one  dav ;  but  of  course  he  seemed  older. 
A  week  later,  at  the  rival  institution  of  Har- 
vard, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oration  on  the  "American  Scholar." 

During  the  first  week  in  September  came 
Commencement — day  of  ingathering  of  parents, 
friends,  alumni,  of  deacons  seeking  new  wine 
for  old  bottles,  of  sympathizing  seminary  girls. 

To  turn  the  current  suddenly  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  channels  of  Art,  it  is  apropos  to 
observe  that  usually  the  earliest  manifestation 
of  boyish  talent  is  shown  in  the  marginal  deco- 
ration of  book  or  newspaper.  This  commonly 
happens  in  school-days.  Some  afternoon  when 
the  master  rolls  his  eye  over  the  studious  schol- 
ars, thinking  Mischief  is  taking  a  recess,  young 
Rembrandt,  under  cover  of  an  open  geography, 
is  furtively  scrawling  on  the  margin  of  the  page, 
or  maybe  the  fly-leaf,  a  rude  caricature  of  the 
girl  he  walked  home   with    the    night   before. 
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Then,  if  there  are  no  danger  signals  set,  he  toss- 
es the  effort  at  the  feet  of  the  model,  and  she 
sees  and  understands ;  though  as  a  rule  it  is 
safer  to  wait  for  her  at  the  gate  of  the  school, 
and  during  the  transfer  of  the  lunch-basket  to 
slip  the  valentine  into  her  mittened  fingers. 
With  the  girl  artist  this  same  impulse  is  mani- 
fest, but  more  rarely  and  modestly,  for  she 
commonly  keeps  her  drawing.  This  digression 
is  merely  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  artistic 
temperament  and  to  inform  the  reader  that 
those  who  are  chosen  of  art  as  disciples,  never 
outgrow  the  spirit  of  school-days.  Now  back 
again. 

In  the  midst  of  the  close-packed,  lavender- 
scented,  fan-swaying  audience  at  the  Andover 
Commencement  exercises  this  September  after- 
noon, is  a  tall,  fair  graduate  of  Ipswich  Seminary, 
come  over  with  a  friend,  to  listen,  and  especially 
to  see.  She  has  the  artistic  temperament,  this 
girl-graduate  of  Ipswich.  While  studying  the 
faces  of  the  speakers,  a  soft  fancy  steals  into  her 
mind ;  in  a  bit  of  girlish  sentiment  she  draws  a 
pencil  from  her  pocket  and  quietly,  unobserv- 
edly    sketches  on  the  margin  of  her  order  of 
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exercises,  a  profile  with  heavy  hair,  patrician 
nose,  small  eyes,  generous  mouth  and  chin  flung 
forward.  By  way  of  an  expressive  inscription, 
she  writes  beneath  it,  "  A  striking  face." 

At  length  the  theses  and  exegeses,  full  of 
hope  and  aspiration  for  better  things,  are  at  an 
end.  The  crowd  loosens;  friends  teary  with 
admiration,  congratulate  the  students,  and  the 
hall  is  slowly  emptied.  The  fair  dilettante  folds 
her  hand-embellished  program,  tucks  it  into  her 
hymn-book,  and  with  a  parting  glance  behind, 
returns  with  her  comrade  over  the  hills  to 
Ipswich,  dreamily  wondering  if  ever  again  her 
path  will  be  crossed  by  that  of  "  a  striking  face/' 


CHAPTER    V. 


FIRST    COMING    TO    TAUNTON. 


CHISM  enters  sooner  or  later  into 

every  meeting-house.    The  church 

is  restless  as  the  troubled  ocean. 

A  perfect,  all-satisfying  creed  has 

not  yet  been  devised.     No  sooner 

has  one  body  of  men   evolved  an 

acceptable  formula  of  worship  than 

up  comes  a  new  generation  with 

new  problems,  new  theories,  new 

inventions,  new  ways  of  looking 

at  old  things,  and — first  thing  you  know — there 

is  difference  of  opinion,  disaffection,  and  finally 

a  schism.     Belief  is  sensitive  and  timid.     John 

Bunyan  was  thinking  of  this  when  he  said : 

A  Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease  ; 

When  one  fright's  gone  another  doth  him  seize. 

Very  minor  causes  often  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  church.  Men  who  agree  in  essen- 
tials, but  differ  in  circumstantials,  cannot  wor- 
ship together.     Some  twirl   their  thumbs  one 
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way  and  some  another.  And  so  Christendom  is 
split  into  many  fractional  and  often  factional 
portions. 

The  final  law  of  the  world  will  be  harmony. 
Disintegration  of  the  Church  is  a  tendency  in 
that  direction.  This  restless  changing  is  a  sign 
of  life,  activity,  progress.  When  the  vine  ceas- 
es to  put  forth  new  branches  it  is  cast  into  the 
fire ;  the  nautilus  outgrows  its  low- vaulted 
shell ;    the  New  Testament  follows  the  Old. 

A  very  mild  sort  of  schism  occurred  in  Taun- 
ton in  1837.  That  is  why  there  are  two  Trini- 
tarian Congregational  churches  in  the  center  of 
the  city  today,  the  old  stone  church,  called  the 
Broadway,  and  the  new  stone  church — we  have 
reached  the  stone  age  of  church  building — 
known  as  the  Winslow. 

The  Great  Schism  in  the  New  England  Con- 
gregational church  occurred  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  Unitarians  tri- 
umphed in  their  rebellion  against  the  astringent 
dogma  of  Calvinism.  In  Taunton  the  separation 
took  place  in  1821.  Immediately  the  orthodox 
minority  passed  the  subscription  paper  and  went 
about  erecting  a   new  edifice  on  North  street, 
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it> 


(now  Broadway)  nearly  opposite  the  City  Hotel. 
It  was  of  that  conventionally  plain  but  pleasing 
architecture,  common  to  New  England  churches 
for  over  a  century,  built  of  wood,  painted  white, 
with  tall,  green,  fan-topped  blinds,  and  a  high 
tapering  spire,  "  the  finger  pointing  to  Heaven." 
Beneath  the  spire  was  the  original  town  clock, 
secured  by  the  enterprise  of  principal  Crafts  of 
the  Academy,  and  years  afterward  placed  on  the 
old  Winslow  church  at  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Emery. 

Rev.  Erastus  Maltby  was  pastor  of  the  North 
Street  church  for  many  years.  Under  his  teach- 
ings, during  the  brisk  prosperity  of  the  town  in 
1836,  the  pews  were  filled  from  pulpit  to  portal. 
New  faces  were  fast  appearing,  new  problems 
came  up  for  discussion.    It  was  ripe  for  a  schism. 

The  church  was  divided  into  radicals  and  con- 
servatives on  the  questions  of  Temperance  and 
Slavery.  The  reform  element  were  ardent 
abolitionists,  and  as  total  abstainers,  felt  that 
use  of  fermented  wines  at  Communion  was  un- 
necessary and  a  sore  temptation  to  the  reformed 
drunkard.  They  thought  the  time  was  come 
for  a  new  church.     So  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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new  year,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
gathering  of  a  congregation.  Of  the  forty-two 
members  of  the  dissenting  party,  the  Reed  fam- 
ily was  the  head  and  front. 

When  the  present  Unitarian  church  waserectr 
ed  in  1828,  the  former  meeting-honse  was 
moved  down  to  Spring  street,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  what  is  now  the  Brahrook  estate.  Two 
linden  trees,  planted  in  front  of  the  building  by 
Dr.  Baylies,  are  still  standing. 

Dr.  Blake  said  of  the  church  at  this  time : 
"  It  was  then  about  forty-five  years  old,  and  already 
antiquated,  with  high-backed  and  two-sided  pews,  a  lofty 
pulpit  fastened  upon  one  end  ;  with  a  gallery  upon  three 
sides, — a  large,  bleak  and  chilly  home  for  an  infant 
church,  where  the  sound  of  the  gospel  would  be  lost  in 
the  deep  and  empty  galleries." 

The  Universalists  had  used  it  several  years, 
but  now  were  strong  enough  to  erect  a  building 
of  their  own  on  the  site  of  their  present  house 
of  worship.  So  the  now  historic  edifice  was 
available  for  a  fourth  congregation,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Spring  Street  church.  To  most  of 
the  new  comers  the  appointments  were  familiar. 
Sixteen  years  before,  they  had  withdrawn  from 
its  shelter  in  the  name  of  conscience,  and  now, 
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in  a  curious  circle  of  history,  were  returned 
again.  The  exodus  took  place  early  in  1837. 
There  were  now  a  flock  and  a  fold,  but  no 
shepherd. 

After  a  season  of  irregular  supplies,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows,  of  Pre- 
cinct meeting-house,  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Richmond, 
later  pastor  of  the  Westville  church,  was  deput- 
ed to  Andover  to  secure  a  young  graduate  who 
was  worthy  to  become  the  first  minister  to  the 
new  church. 

At  the  Seminary  Commencement  in  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  these  two  committeemen  sat  with 
critical  ears  and  eyes,  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  various  speakers,  till  at  length  a 
dapper  young  man  stepped  forth  and  with  his 
whole  soul  in  his  words,  spoke  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  clerical  life  being  above  suspicion. 
The  manner  of  the  speaker  pleased  the  auditors; 
his  words  had  the  true  ring  of  orthodoxy.  The 
minister-seekers  nodded  significantly  to  each 
other,  consulted  the  program  and  read,  "  The 
Clerical  Reputation,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery, 
of  Andover."  They  put  a  double-cross  beside 
the  name,  and  Mr.  Barrows  whispered  to  Rich- 
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mond,  or  vice  versa,  "  He's  the  bo}^  for  us,"  and 
Mr.  Richmond  rejoined  to  Barrows,  or  verce 
visa,  "  Don't  let  him  get  away."  Then  with 
impatient  deference,  they  attended  till  the  last 
discourse. 

College  boys  have  a  way  of  frequently  making 
exit  via  the  casement,  especially  from  a  crowded 
hall.  This  it  appears,  is  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  divinity  students.  The  committee  of  inquiry 
were  keen  to  observe  that  this  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  so  acted  accordingly.  Tradition  now 
savs  that  Mr.  Richmond,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice,  stationed  himself  by  the  window  whence 
the  boys  were  jumping  out  like  sheep  over  a 
stile,  and  as  soon  as  the  chosen  speaker  ap- 
peared, he  nabbed  him ;  nor  did  he  let  him  go 
until  the  young  man  had  promised  to  preach  in 
Taunton  the  following  Sunday.  In  that  inter- 
view vanished  for  a  time  at  least,  all  the  hopes 
or  fears  of  Hopkins  Emery  that  he  would  go  to 
Armenia  or  New  Zealand  as  a  missionary.  He 
was  wanted  at  home. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  is  traditional  and 
somewhat  imaginary,  but  we  do  know  that  on 
the  following  Saturday,  Mr.  Emery  first  set  foot 
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in  Taunton,  coming  down  on  the  newly-opened 
Taunton  Branch  Kailroad.  Deacon  William 
Reed  met  him  at  the  station  and  took  him  to  his 
home  at  Neck-o'-land,  where  he  occupied — when 
all  were  present — the  thirteenth  seat  at  table. 
Since  for  more  than  a  year  it  was  the  com- 
mon thing  to  sit  thus  unluckily  at  meat,  it  will 
not  be  unprofitable  to  inquire  as  to  the  lon- 
gevity of  this  company.  Of  the  thirteen,  seven 
of  them  passed  their  eightieth  birthday,  and  the 
average  age  of  all,  with  three  now  living,  is 
nearly  seventy-five.  Of  the  seven  males,  two 
were  ministers,  two  judges,  two  deacons  and  one 
a  man  of  arf airs. 

"  I  am  in  one  of  the  kindest  families  I  ever 
saw,"  wrote  the  new  minister  in  his  first  letter 
home,  "  every  bosom  in  it  deserves  the  match- 
less encomium  once  bestowed  upon  Robert 
Raikes  when  it  was  said  of  him,  *  his  heart  is  one 
of  mercy's  earthly  temples.'  "  "  Taunton,"  he 
added,  "  is  an  important,  stirring  town."  But 
hard  times  were  knocking  at  the  door  and  soon 
entered.  The  old  town  was  quietly  celebrating 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Elizabeth 
Poole's  bargain.     In  the  market  place  were  the 
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old  colonial  buildings,  destroyed  by  fire  the  year 
later,  when  Mr.  Emery  no  doubt  stood  in  the 
long  line,  passing  buckets  up  through  the  pas- 
tures from  Mill  river.  Ox-teams  stood  around 
the  Green.  Chaises  undulated  through  the  un- 
paved  streets.  The  lumbering  stage-coach  with 
its  seasick  passengers  was  swinging  down  past 
the  Reed  homestead  to  Fall  River  and  Bedford. 
When  snow  covered  the  ground,  Jesse  Smith 
would  take  sleighing  parties  over  to  the  old 
Sampson  Tavern  for  late  turkey  suppers,  (but 
these  were  not  for  a  minister).  Whittenton 
Mills,  Field's  Tack  Works,  Reed  &  Barton's  were 
infant  industries.  The  Crocker,  Bush  and  Rich- 
mond interests  had  passed  their  period  of  pros- 
perity. Iron  commodities,  cotton  goods,  pottery 
and  hollow  ware,  were  borne  down  the  river  in 
packets  and  sloops  which  brought  back  coal, 
grain,  flour  and  brown  sugar.  Brick  and  her- 
ring were  plenteous.  The  last  vessels  were 
being  built  at  the  Weir  and  down  stream. 
Taunton  then  was  noted  as  a  musical  center. 
The  original  Beethoven  Society  had  been  re- 
formed under  the  name  of  the  Mozart  Society, 
and  was  actively  supported  by  musical  enthusi- 
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asts.  Bristol  Academy  was  known  throughout 
New  England.  The  Agricultural  Society  was 
in  its  itinerant  prime — one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  minister  was  to  open  with  prayer  the 
sixteenth  annual  exhibition. 

It  was  a  Yankee  community  of  7000  popu- 
lation. Few  foreigners  had  yet  arrived ;  the 
first  catholic  church  was  lately  erected.  The 
prominent  families  included  Baylies,  Crocker, 
Sproat,  Williams,  Atwood,  Dean,  Morton,  Hod- 
ges and  King.  The  social  leadership  of  military 
heroes  was  passed ;  it  was  a  day  of  legal 
majesty ;  there  was  a  wider  gap  between  the 
learned  professions  and  the  common  people 
than  now.  Aunt  Hewitt  was  still  relating 
how  she  heard  the  cannon  roar  from  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  (President  Stiles,  of  Yale, 
stopping  at  Dighton,  records  that  he  also  heard 
cannonading  in  Boston.)  The  simple  colonial 
customs  were  not  then  obsolete.  Quil ting-bees, 
singing-schools,  tea-parties,  were  in  vogue.  Hos- 
pitality was  generous ;  society  neighborly.  The 
town  was  not  so  broken  into  cliques  and  clans. 
Life  was  deep  and  real.  On  Saturdays  and 
High  Court  Days  the  country-side  came  to  town, 
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in  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  vehicles;  the 
local  David  Harums  "  swapped  horses."  Tip- 
pling was  rife,  and  there  was  many  a  fracas  on 
these  saturnalian  afternoons.  On  Fourth  of 
July,  orations  were  delivered  on  the  Green.  In 
this  year,  for  the  last  time,  a  space  was  left  in 
the  procession  for  Revolutionary  soldiers.  When 
partisan  spirit  ran  high  in  early  days,  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats  would  erect  separate  booths  and 
platforms  and  flag-poles,  and  there  was  a  double 
celebration.  The  anti-masonic  indignation  was 
electing  its  champions. 

That  was  the  "  Taunton,  Good  Lord,"  which 
greeted  the  young  minister ;  and  Taunton  found 
the  stranger  within  her  gates  a  tall,  slight — 
almost  spindling — young  man  of  twenty-two, 
fresh  from  his  books ;  of  a  neuro-sanguine  tem- 
perament, rather  pallid  of  countenance  from 
indoor  study,  wearing  spectacles  over  clear,  blue 
eyes,  of  spandy  attire,  sprightly  in  step,  frank 
and  sincere  in  address,  and  eager  for  a  "  rattling 
of  the  dry  bones,"  as  he  often  referred  to  the 
minister's  calling. 

He  was  one  to  inspire  curiosity  in  the  fem- 
inine bosom,  if  nothing  more,  as  he  went  down 
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by  the  Green  to  the  Reed  residence  at  Neck-o'- 
land.  After  he  had  entered  the  house,  some  of 
the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  peered  in  through 
the  blinds  at  him ;  and  Mother  Reed  used  to  say 
that  when  the  family  sat  down  to  supper  that 
evening,  and  the  new  visitor,  with  bowed  head, 
was  asking  the  blessing,  the  daughters — those 
who  were  present — looking  up,  winked  to  one 
another  and  softly  whispered,  "  he'll  do." 


CHAPTER    VI. 


FIRST    MINISTRY    IN    TAUNTON. 


^Q^fhf^yl   UNDAY  morning,  September  10, 

1837,  Mr.  Emery  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  Taunton,  from  the  text, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart."  In  the  afternoon  he 
chose,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself ;  in  the  evening,  "Go 
ye  unto  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  unto  every  creature." 
These  three  sermons  had  been  pre- 
pared in  Andover  in  expectation  that  they  might 
be  delivered  in  some  far  corner  of  the  earth. 

His  word  was  acceptable  to  the  Spring  Street 
congregation,  and  they  soon  gave  him  a  call  to 
become  their  first  pastor.  Prior  to  his  ordina- 
tion, he  drew  up  the  following 

Profession  of  Faith. 

I  believe  there  is  one  and  only  one  living  and  true 
God,  and  that  this  God  is  a  spirit  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable in  being,   wisdom,    power,   holiness,    justice, 
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goodness  and  truth, — that  in  the  Godhead  are  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, — and 
that  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal 
in  power  and  glory. 

I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments came  from  God,  and  constitute  the  only  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

I  believe  that  God  created  man  after  his  own  image, 
in  knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness,  that  to  glorify 
God  was  made  his  chief  end,  and  to  enjoy  God  his  su- 
preme happiness. 

I  believe  that  by  nature  every  man  is  personally  de- 
praved, destitute  of  holiness,  unlike  and  opposed  to  God, 
and  that  before  the  divine  spirit  renews  the  heart,  all  his 
moral  actions  are  adverse  to  the  character  and  orlorv  of 
God  ;  that  being  morally  incapable  of  recovering  the 
image  of  his  creator  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  man 
is  justly  exposed  to  eternal  damnation,  so  that  except  a 
man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  believe  that  God  of  his  mere  good  pleasure  from  all 
eternity,  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  that  he  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them  out  of 
their  state  of  sin  by  a  Redeemer. 

I  believe  that  the  Redeemer  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
who,  to  this  end,  became  man,  and  dwelt  among  us  as 
our  Redeemer.  He  sustained  the  office  of  Prophet, 
Priest  and  King,  and  by  his  suffering  and  death  he  hath 
made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men. 
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I  believe  that  repentance,  faith  and  holiness  on  the 
part  of  the  creature  are  requisite  to  salvation,  and  that 
these  are  the  gift  of  God,  so  that  our  salvation  is  wholly 
of  grace. 

I  believe  there  is  a  visible  church  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  that  the  church  has  two  special  sacraments,  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

I  believe  that  no  person  should  be  invited  to  the  Com- 
munion of  a  Christian  church  before  he  exhibits  suitable 
evidence  of  regeneration,  a  sincere  repentance,  and  that 
perseverance  in  holiness  is  the  only  true  ground  of  such 
evidence. 

I  believe  in  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  a  day  of  final  judgment,  when  all  will  receive 
according  to  their  works — the  wicked  to  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eter- 
nal, under  the  direction  of  that  almighty  and  allwise 
Being,  who  will  cause  everything  to  work  out  his  own 
glory  and  accomplish  his  perfect  pleasure. 

This,  we  may  believe,  was  the  chart  by  which 
he  steered  the  full  course,  even  into  the  final 
harbor.  In  the  glorious  flowering  of  his  charity 
and  optimism  of  later  years,  when  he  taught 
that  man's  life  was  greater  than  his  opinion,  his 
catholic  spirit  seemed  to  transcend  all  creeds; 
but  so  firmly  were  these  beliefs  embedded  by 
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hereditary  pressure  and  his  own  youthful  study 
and  convictions,  that  it  would  be  an  unwarranted 
assumption  to  say  that  this  creed  had  undergone 
the  least  erasure  or  amendment. 

Under  his  nursing  and  care,  the  infant  church 
grew  and  prospered.  The  pastor's  heart  brimmed 
over  with  religious  exaltation.  The  Spring 
Street  congregation  was  advanced  in  its  tem- 
perance and  anti-slavery  crusade.  Young  people 
were  drawn  to  the  new  minister ;  the  hard,  stern 
doctrines  were  sugar-coated  by  his  winning 
presence.  To  his  fold  were  gathered  nearly  all 
the  church-going  negroes  of  the  town.  "  They 
form  my  best  hearers,  generally  well-dressed 
and  well-behaved,"  wrote  the  pastor.  "  Happy 
Hollow  '  and  "  Guinea  "  were  visited  on  paro- 
chial calls. 

Heretofore  the  colored  people  had  been  sit- 
ting in  the  "martin's  box"  or  gallery  of  Mr. 
Maltby's  meeting-house.  In  the  new  church 
they  were  socially  emancipated  and  came  down 
on  a  level  with  their  white  brethren.  The  negro 
is  nothing  if  not  zealously  religious.  When 
these  social  barriers  were  burned  away,  they 
became  exuberant;  they  invited  the  parson  and 
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wife  to  supper,  carefully  white-washing  the  walls 
ere  the  guests  arrived.  And  the  parson  and 
wif e  went ;  they  loved  the  simple  life  of  the 
common  people  and  believed,  "  'tis  better  to  be 
lowly  born  and  dwell  with  humble  livers  in  con- 
tent than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief 
and  wear  a  golden  sorrow."  They  knew  no 
color  line.  To  them  all  souls  were  pure  and  white. 

The  first  evening  spent  in  Taunton  by  Mr. 
Emery — it  was  Saturday — he  went  to  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Francillo  Francois,  which 
stood  part  way  up  Winthrop  street.  For  many 
years  that  good  old  darkey  lived  in  peace  and 
piety  with  his  wife  Sarah  and  his  step-son  Joe, 
so  rounded  with  toil  and  infirmity  that  people 
asked  which  was  father  and  which  son.  After 
Francillo  died,  the  old  house — with  its  colored 
ghost  stories — stood  battered,  abandoned,  bat- 
haunted,  under  the  towering  pines,  a  home  of 
goblins  to  fancy-fed  children,  who  shied  out 
from  it  when  they  passed  after  sundown.  In 
that  house,  be  it  remembered,  Parson  Emery 
held  his  first  divine  service  in  Taunton. 

Scarcely  had  he  been  in  town  a  week,  when 
he  wrote : 
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"  I  found  an  excellent  spirit  the  other  day  in  one 
Dorcas,  an  old  colored  saint.  She  is  full  of  Heaven  and 
told  me  she  was  sick  a  few  years  ago,  and  considered 
herself  near  her  rest — hoped  to  see  Jesus  very  soon — 
but  the  medicine  disappointed  her  'and  I  did  feel  very 
sorrowful,'  said  Dorcas,  ■  when  the  doctor  told  me  I  was 
going  to  get  well.'  I  find  it  precious  to  visit  such  a 
spirit,  that  breathes  the  air  of  higher  and  holier  regions." 

This  Aunt  Dorcas  was  known  to  the  ends  of 
the  town.  To  most  every  family  she  had 
brought  comfort  or  pleasure  in  some  form — 
nursing  the  sick,  caring  for  the  dead,  cooking, 
washing,  mending  clothes,  curing  warts,  telling 
fortunes.  Her  humble  abode  still  stands,  a 
lofty,  narrow  structure  on  Oak  street. 

The  first  Taunton  couple  whom  Mr.  Emery 
married  were  colored  people.  This  exceptional 
association  with  the  African  race  was  of  course 
induced  largely  by  his  intense  hatred  of  the  idea 
of  slavery.  This  was  one  of  the  inherited  con- 
victions from  his  mother.  Rev.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, from  whom  she  named  him,  had  thundered 
under  his  sounding  board  at  Newport,  against 
the  unholy  institution,  even  when  many  of  his 
congregation  were  paying  pew-rent  from  profits 
in  the  human  traffic. 
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At  Taunton,  the  young  minister,  whose  name 
was  on  the  roster  of  abolitionists  at  Andover, 
found  himself  among  people  equally  active  in 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  This  was  a  subway 
station  in  the  "  underground  railway."  Here 
Wendell  Phillips  met  Frederick  Douglass,  on 
his  escape  from  the  South  to  New  Bedford. 
When  the  breach  occurred  in  1839,  in  the  anti- 
slavery  ranks,  Mr.  Emery  joined  with  the  anti- 
Garrisonites.     He  wrote : 

"  I  shall  not  sacrifice  religion,  morality  and  common 
sense  at  the  shrine  of  what  is  falsely  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society.  It  is  getting  to  be  anti- 
church,  anti-state,  anti-common  sense  society." 

Garrison  had  alienated  many  of  his  co-opera- 
tors by  issuing  a  tract  denouncing  the  church  as 
a  "  Den  of  Thieves." 

The  luridness  of  early  Orthodoxy  seems  in- 
compatible with  the  celestial  charity  and  com- 
passion of  Dr.  Emery's  maturer  years.  To  give 
evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  insert  this  comment  on  the 
awful  marine  disaster  of  1839 : 

"  What  a  distressing,  heart-rending  affair,  the  loss  of 
the  Lexington  and  so  many  precious  lives  last  week  on 
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the  Sound.  We  are  nearer  the  scene  of  suffering  than 
you  are.  None  of  our  citizens  were  on  board  the  boat, 
yet  some  of  their  relations  and  friends  were.  And  it 
comes  home  to  every  soul  amongst  us,  as  well  as  to  the 
children  of  men  everywhere,  saying,  '  Be  ye  also  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  son  of  man 
cometh.'  How  few  of  that  company,  so  suddenly  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  death,  were  ready  for  the  awful 
scene.  One  of  the  number,  of  Boston,  was  returning 
from  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  for  months  been  em- 
ployed on  the  stage.  That  was  his  profession,  stage 
action.  He  certainly  was  not  ready  to  go.  For  the 
theatre  is  no  place  in  which  to  prepare  for  Heaven. 
Another  comedian  was  on  board  and  went  to  the  bottom. 
And  how  many  more  theatre-going,  thoughtless,  unpre- 
pared souls  were  there  to  sink  into  the  names  of  Hell, 
we  know  not.  Alas!  the  shrieks!  the  agonizing  pros- 
pects of  that  dreadful  night !  May  they  be  sanctified  to 
sinners  everywhere  in  this  guilty  nation." 

In  later  relaxing  years,  Mr.  Emery  was 
moved  to  visit  the  theatre  to  see  Booth  in 
Shakesperian  role.  So  deep  was  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  this  experience  that  long 
years  afterward,  the  whole  scene  came  back  to 
him  one  night  in  his  dreams.  Remote  and 
faded  images  from  the  film-roll  of  consciousness 
are  often    suddenly,  unaccountably  thrown  up 
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on  the  brain-screen,  in  all  their  original,  vivid 
coloring.  In  the  coma  of  his  last  illness,  Mr. 
Emery's  mind  went  back  to  town-meeting  days, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  addressing  the  moderator. 

An  institution  peculiar  to  the  church  at  this 
time  was  the  "  donation  visit."  The  pastor  was 
a  man  to  all  the  country  dear.  The  parishioners 
appreciated  that  he  bore  the  sins  of  the  com- 
munity and  labored  for  the  common  good.  So 
they  shared  their  bounties  with  him,  many  be- 
lieving still  in  the  ancient  Jewish  custom  of 
giving  a  tithe  of  their  income  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  church.  This  custom  at  length  took  the 
form  of  an  annual  donation  visit,  usually  on 
New  Year's  eve,  when  everyone  would  bring 
his  mite  or  measure  to  lay  at  the  pastor's  feet — 
a  chine  of  pork,  a  runlet  of  vinegar,  a  chedder 
cheese,  string  of  sausage,  string  of  herring  or  a 
cord  of  "  honest  oak." 

The  Reed  family,  of  course,  presented  their 
gifts  in  rhyme.  Rhyme  is  infectious  on  such 
occasions,  and  soon  others  were  scratching  the 
head  and  chewing  the  end  of  the  quill,  until  at 
length  it  became  the  rule  to  accompany  each 
offering  with  appropriate  verse,  no  matter  how 
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limping,  spring-halted  or  centipedal  the  measure. 
Thus  the  meetings  became  popular  festivals  of 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  The  beneficiary  was  never 
caught  off  his  guard,  and  responded  promptly 
and  patly  to  a  peck  of  potatoes  or  a  pumpkin 
pie.  Among  the  presents  one  evening  was  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar — the  silver  standard  of 
currency  a  century  ago — with  the  face  worn 
smooth  by  continued  abrasion,  and  somewhat 
dented.  Accompanying  quatrains  related  how 
it  was  a  keepsake  in  a  family  for  many  years, 
and  used  as  a  toothing-piece  for  the  babies. 

The  old  longing  to  teach  in  a  female  academy, 
often  prompted  the  minister  to  attend  the  sew- 
ing society's  meetings.  There  he  would  precip- 
itate discussion  by  propounding  some  question 
of  feminine  interest.  Once  he  broke  in  with 
this  hilarious  announcement,  mindful  of  other 
days,  no  doubt:  "Should  men  propose  orally  or 
in  writing  ?  " 


CHAPTER    VII. 


COURTSHIP    AND    MARRIAGE. 


MONG  the  books  in  the  Public 
Library,  which  bear  unmistakable 
tokens  of  having  enjoyed  an  ex- 
ceptional circulation,  is  that  fine 
New  England  story  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
entitled  "A  Minister's  Wooing." 
The  obvious  inference  of  this  is, 
that  the  subject  is  one  near  to  the 
hearts  of  many  readers.  For  this 
**■   reason,  a  writer  of  a  minister's  life 

may,  without   loss  of  propriety,  dwell  at  some 

length  on  V amour  et  la  noce. 

Mr.  Emery's  college  days  were  not  without 

seasons  of  sentiment,  nor  was  the  good-natured 

teasing  of  the   match-maker  unknown  to  him. 

Thus   we    read  this  report  of  a  Thanksgiving 

party : 

"We  had  supper  at  half-past  seven,  and  in  sitting 
down  afterward,  Lucy  popped  in,  and  folks  chatted — 
the  moon    shone — I  walked  home — went  into  the  doc- 
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tor's — told  him  I  had  brought  his  daughter  home — held 

a  long  converse  with  Mrs. ,  Lucy,  and  an  abundance 

of  company  which  they  had — ate  some  apples,  etc. — 
answered  the  doctor's  questions — and  in  the  course  of 
some  length  of  time,  uplifted  myself  to  come  away,  when 
I  received  so  general  and  pressing  an  invitation  to  visit 
at  all  times  and  seasons.     '  Just  run  in  any  time,'  says 

Mrs. ,    '  I  have  wanted  to  send  for  you  a  great  many 

times.'  In  short,  I  never  was  treated  with  greater  atten- 
tion at  any  place,  and  I  mean  to  be  a  sort  of  family  visi- 
tor. We  will  have  all  things  understood  between  us. 
But  I  don't  somehow  like  the  notion  of  Mrs.  M —  and 
the  rest  of  them  joking  me  so  much  about  Lucy.  Still 
it  is  best  not  to  get  mad  on  such  occasions." 

His  brother  Joshua,  knowing  his  combustible 

qualities,  once  wrote  to  him  in  this  manner : 

"  By  no  means — with  a  vok-e  of  seven  thunders  I 
would  reiterate  it — think,  do  or  say  anything  toward  an 
engagement.  There  is  not  a  pious  girl  in  the  wide  world 
who  would  not  accept  "  your  heart  and  hand  "  after  suffi- 
cient acquaintance." 

His  worry  was  allayed  by  this  reply  from 
Samuel  in  1833 : 

"  If  I  live,  I  shall  be  engaged  to  a  young  lady,  six 
years  from  the  present  time  and  not  before,  and  if  any 
lady  comes  along  then  why  I  may  think  good  not  to  be 
an  Old  Bachelor." 
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In  pledge  of  this  purpose  he  placed  a  silver- 
piece  in  the  hand  of  his  room-mate,  to  be  sent 
to  him  on  his  engagement.  But  alas !  for  such 
pledges;  five  years  had  not  flown  when  Mr. 
Field  read  a  newspaper  notice  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  chum,  and  hastened  to  ask  what  he  should 
do  with  the  silver. 

Brother  Joshua's  fatherly  counsel,  which  up 
to  his  coming  to  Taunton,  had  in  a  great  meas- 
ure shaped  his  course,  was  now  no  longer  para- 
mount. Hopkins  Emery  was  fairly  embarked 
on  the  high  seas  of  personal  accountability.  It 
was  time  to  drop  the  pilot.  And  when  a  young 
minister  takes  the  helm  for  himself,  we  safely 
may  look  for  some  maritime  news.. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  fair  graduate  of 
Ipswich  Academy — the  program  illustrator — at 
finding,  on  her  return  home  after  a  short  tour 
of  New  England,  "a  striking  face'  ensconced 
in  her  father's  household.  Had  not  Cupid,  the 
busy-body,  peered  over  her  shoulder  that  Ando- 
ver  afternoon,  then  tiptoed  over  to  the  ears  of 
Messrs.  Richmond  and  Barrows,  and  finally — so 
deftly  does  he  weave  his  web — hurried  light- 
winged  down  to  Taunton,  to  whisper  to  Deacon 
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William  Reed?  Who  knows  how  these  matters 
are  managed  ? 

At  all  events,  here  were  a  fine-looking,  amiable, 
promising  minister  and  fonr  engaging  Deacon's 
daughters  gathered  under  a  single  roof  in  a 
country  village.  The  setting  was  laid  for  an 
Arcadian  romance.  The  plot  thickened  at  once. 
From  the  beginning,  Julia  Reed  was  the  ideal 
that  filled  the  young  minister's  heart. 

Six  weeks  had  gone  by  with  hurrying  feet, 
since  the  Andover  graduate  had  entered  the 
home  of  the  Reeds.  Then  one  day,  in  late 
October,  occurred  one  of  the  young  people's 
festivals  up  at  Grandfather  Reed's.  The  pastor 
of  course  was  invited.  Grandpa  Reed  lived  in 
the  retired,  white-painted,  parsonage-like  home- 
stead at  the  end  of  a  lane  of  stately  elms  leading 
from  Highland  street,  back  of  the  Fair  Grounds. 
Thither,  at  frequent  intervals,  the  young  folk 
by  the  name  of  Reed  would  go  for  a  picnic  and 
hearty  good  time.  They  would  romp  down 
through  the  fields,  to  the  great  rocks  by  the 
river,  clamber  on  the  barn  roof,  climb  the 
straight  ladder  to  the  mow  and  perform  acro- 
batic feats,    (if  Grandpa  wasn't  looking) ;  they 
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would  swing  on  the  well-sweep,  teeter  over  the 
fences,  and  finally  drag  out  the  old  chaise,  into 
which  the  girls  would  embark  higgledy-piggledy, 
while  a  team  of  boys  would  seize  the  fills  and 
race  up  and  down  the  lane,  until  the  laughter 
of  the  occupants  was  turned  to  screams  of  terror. 
By  these  wholesome  pastimes,  the  appetite  was 
whetted  keen.  Then,  after  supper,  when  the 
stars  were  lighted,  came  the  climax  of  the 
pleasures,  the  home-going. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  introduction 
to  the  Reed  picnics  that  Mr.  Emery  asked  the 
flower  of  his  choice  to  be  his  bride.  As  the  rol- 
licking, frolicking  company  are  wending  their 
winding  way,  two  miles  to  Neck-o'-land,  Julia 
Reed  and  Hopkins  Emery  loiter  tardily  behind ; 
and  there,  under  the  singing  stars,  in  the  keen, 
October  air,  the  crisp  leaves  rustling  in  the 
evening  breeze,  the  young  minister  becomingly 
unfolds  to  his  consort  the  simple  story  of  his 
love. 

Four  days  later,  Friday,  October  twenty- 
seventh,  the  engagement  of  the  new  minister  to 
the  second  daughter  of  Deacon  Reed  was  the 
choicest   bit   of  gossip  in  the  town.     When  on 
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the  following  Thanksgiving — a  day  always  ob- 
served by  the  Reeds  with  the  finest  and  deepest 
New  England  spirit — the  young  minister  arose 
at  the  popnlons  table  to  invoke  a  blessing,  we 
may  be  sure  there  was  unusual  fervor  in  his 
prayer  of  thankfulness  for  the  recent  bounties 
which  were  his  portion.  Through  the  winter 
quiet  preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding. 
At  first  it  was  thought  well  to  have  brother 
Joshua  perform  the  ceremony,  and  invite  the 
immediate  relatives  of  both  bride  and  groom. 
But  when  noses  were  counted,  this  plan  seemed 
impracticable.  Thursday,  March  7,  1838,  was 
the  chosen  wedding-day.  The  final  intention 
was  to  go  up  to  Brother  Maltby's  at  early  can- 
dle light,  and  be  quietly  joined  in  marriage,  just 
as,  in  after  years,  hundreds  of  couples  have 
knocked  at  the  Emery  door  on  the  same  errand. 
But  the  night  was  stormy :  one  of  those  wild, 
dismal  nights  such  as  March  only  can  mother, 
when  the  solvent  winter  is  lashed  into  a  windy 
and  watery  fury.  So  after  prayer-meeting,  Mr. 
Maltby  made  his  way  down  through  the  dripping 
darkness  and  entered  the  cheery,  lamp-lit 
dwelling. 
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The  simple  ceremony  was  performed  amid  the 
home  circle  and  one  or  two  who  had  come 
a-cousining  for  the  occasion.  The  bride  was 
arrayed  in  a  full-skirted,  light  Canton  silk ;  the 
groom,  in  square-rimmed  spectacles,  wore — after 
the  dress  of  the  period — a  wide-collared,  flaring 
frock-coat,  high  stock,  fancy  waistcoat,  and 
trousers,  (so  tight  that  a  shoe-horn  seemed  a 
necessary  aid  for  entrance),  strapped  under  his 
calf-skin  boots.  As  a  part  of  the  service,  the 
wedding  party  united  in  the  following  home- 
spun hymn,  written  by  the  bride's  sister,  Miss 
Ann,  age  twenty-two  years.  The  tuning-fork 
is  tapped  on  the  floor,  the  key-note  given  for 
the  air  of  "  Henry,"  and  the  bridegroom  him- 
self, radiant  in  wedding  garments,  with  chin 
uplifted  as  chorister,  leads,  with  infectious  en- 
thusiasm, the  singing  of  this  epithalamium  : 

Where  Eden's  glorious  sunlight  played 

And  crystal  fountains  shone, 
Mid  forest  paths  of  light  and  shade 

There  wandered  man  alone. 

The  breeze  to  fan  his  noble  brow 
O'er  thousand  flowers  had  flown, 

The  voices  of  the  singing  birds 
Charmed  but  his  ear  alone. 
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God  saw  his  image  where  he  stood, 
Earth's  fruits  around  him  strewn ; 

He  saw  and  said  it  is  not  good 
For  man  to  be  alone. 

Then  woman's  smile  upon  him  beamed, 

And  Eve  was  all  his  own, 
And  now  the  glorious  sunlight  gleamed 

No  more  on  man  alone. 

Father,  we  ask  thy  glorious  smile 

Upon  this  holy  rite, 
And  may  a  heavenly  Eden  bloom 

For  those  we  now  unite. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  author  of  many 
later  poems,  but  Mr.  Emery  always  contended 
that  this  was  her  masterpiece. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    EMERY    FAMILY. 


S  the  product  of  some  five  or  six 
generations  of  toiling,  praying, 
fighting  yeomen,  settled  along  the 
scanty  slopes  of  the  Merrimac 
valley — sowing  grain  and  flax  and 
spuds  in  the  springtide,  in  the 
summer  shearing  sheep,  shearing 
the  earth  of  its  clover  and  timo- 
thy, building  vessels  on  the  river 
bank,  gathering  apples  for  the 
press  in  the  autumn,  gathering  corn  into  barns; 
making  cheeses,  dressing  cattle  and  swine,  and 
through  the  long  snow-bound  winter  felling  the 
fir  forests,  hauling  timber  with  patient  yoked 
oxen,  dressing  the  land,  forging  nails,  cobbling 
shoes,  making  barrels,  and  wagons,  and  sleds, 
all  the  while  rounding  the  back  to  its  burden, 
learning  the  eternal  truths  of  nature,  studying 
the  Scriptures,  discussing  practical  problems  of 
government,  planning  orations  to  confound  town- 
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meetings ;  eating  fifteen  at  table,  riding  six  in 
the  carryall,  sleeping  three  in  a  bed;  always 
ready  to  lodge  a  wanderer,  to  assist  a  neighbor 
in  raising  a  house  or  digging  a  well ;  and  when 
the  home,  or  the  church,  or  the  government 
was  assailed,  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  In- 
dians, Frenchmen,  and  Red-coated  Britons.  As 
the  result,  then,  of  this  long,  heroic  struggle  to 
wrest  a  humble  existence  from  the  niggardly 
soil,  there  came  forth,  like  the  rare  glorious 
blossom  on  the  tall  stalk  of  the  century  plant,  a 
Daniel  Webster,  a  Horace  Greeley,  a  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  Of  similar  stock,  struggling  in  the 
same  valley,  was  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  the 
pure  white  flower  of  noble  manhood. 
"Every  person  is  a  bundle  of  his  ancestors." 

The  first  cis- Atlantic  progenitor,  the  "  Noah 

of  the  American  line,"  was  John  Emery,  who 

came  in  the  great  migration  to  Boston  in  1635, 

and  shortly  moved  to  "  Oulde  Newberrie."     His 

memory  has  been  honored,  especially  by  Whitr 

tier,  for  these  records  concerning  him : 

"  On  March  10,  1663,  John  Emery  was  presented  at 
court  at  Ipswich,  by  Henry  Jacques,  constable  of  New- 
bury, for  entertaining  travelers  and  Quakers." 
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When  the  case  came  to  trial,  evidence  was 
given, 

"  Yt  two  men,  Quakers,  were  entertained  very  kindly 
to  bed  and  table,  and  John  Emmerie  shok  ym  by  ye 
hand  and  bid  ym  welcome." 

Also,  that  witness  heard, 

"  John  Emery  and  his  wife  say  that  he  had  enter- 
tained Quakers,  and  that  he  would  not  put  them  from 
his  house,  and  used  argument  for  the  lawfulness  of  it." 

For  this  good  Samaritanism  he  was  fined  and 
compelled  to  pay  "  four  pounds,  costs  and  fees." 

Jonathan,  second  in  line,  was  a  soldier  under 
Major  Appleton,  in  King  Philip's  war.  He 
was  one  of  that  little  army  of  valiants  who,  in 
the  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold  of  that  Decem- 
ber night,  annihilated  the  Indians  in  the  Great 
Narragansett  swamp  fight.  Through  life  he 
bore  a  scar  on  his  shoulder  as  a  memento  of 
that  battle. 

John,  the  third  in  the  line,  and  Joshua,  the 
fourth,  passed  their  lives  near  the  ancestral 
homestead,  busy  with  the  care  of  large  families. 

Joshua,  of  the  fifth  generation,  grandfather 
of  Samuel  Hopkins,  was  a  "  private,  Captain 
James  Sawyer's   company  of  Minute  men,  Col. 
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Frye's  Reg't,  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of 
April  19,  1775." 

When  some  one  complimented  his  son's  ser- 
mon, Lyman  Beecher  rejoined :  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  you  wouldn't  have  had  it."  We 
cannot  know  the  greatness  of  the  son  without 
knowing  the  father ;  from  him  Samuel  inherited 
those  soothing,  mellowy  afternoon  qualities 
which  captivated  his  fellows.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  son's  memorial  of  the 
father,  while  he  lay  uncoffined  in  his  home : 

"Joshua  Emery  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  the  16th 
of  September,  1774.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  children  of  the  family,  nine  in 
number,  were  separated  and  obliged  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Father  selected  a  trade,  that  of  a  house  carpen- 
ter. He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  (or 
Betsey,  as  she  was  first  called),  a  daughter  of  Col.  Jo- 
seph Welch,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H.  *  *  *  Grandfather 
Welch  was  very  much  in  favor  of  Betsey  marrying  my 
father,  altho'  he  was  only  a  house  carpenter.  His  dis- 
cernment of  character  discovered  in  the  young  mechanic 
those  excellent  qualities,  which,  during  a  long  life,  ren- 
dered him  a  model  husband,  as  well  as  the  most  excel- 
lent of  parents.  At  length  my  mother  gave  Joshua 
Emery  the  preference,  to  the  disappointment  of  many 
other  suitors.     It  may  as  well  be  said  here  as  anywhere, 
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that  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  whose  recollec- 
tion runneth  back  so  far,  the  newly  married  couple  could 
not  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  beauty  of  personal  ap- 
pearance, in  all  the  country  round.  They  commenced 
housekeeping  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Mother,  after  a 
time,  experienced  religion,  and  united  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Spring's  church.  Father  did  not  become  a  Christian  for 
several  years.  He  succeeded  well  in  his  business,  and 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  handsome 
property.  Such  was  the  integrity  and  strict  honesty  of 
the  man,  that  the  people  of  Newburyport  gave  him 
more  than  his  share  of  the  building,  and  he  became  in  a 
measure  independent, — the  owner  of  several  houses 
among  the  best  in  town.  But  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  greatly  distressed  the  town,  father  among  the 
rest.  About  this  time,  also,  a  fire  occurred  (the  work  of 
an  incendiary,  who  was  afterwards  executed),  which 
swept  away  half  the  town.  *  *  *  Father's  houses 
were  all  burnt,  uninsured.  He  was  left  comparatively 
poor,  with  no  religion  to  sustain  him.  For  with  all  his 
excellent  qualities  he  was  but  a  man  of  the  world. 
*  *     Mother,  sustained  by  her  religion,  endeavored 

to  comfort  and  to  cheer  him.  The  result  of  their  losses 
was  the  removal  of  my  parents  to  Boxford.  *  *  * 
Father  did  not  remain  many  years  in  Boxford,  but  in 
1816  (?)  bought  a  farm  in  North  Andover.  *  *  * 
And  here  my  own  recollection  of  events  begins.  I  can 
recollect  riding  to  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  (Doc- 
tor Edwards')  in  the  south  parish,  four  or  five  miles  di- 
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rectly  by  the  Unitarian,  Mr.  Loring's,  quite  to  his  an- 
noyance, I  have  no  doubt.  And  here  the  students  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  were  more  regular  in  their 
attendance  on  meetings.  They  occurred,  I  think,  about 
every  Sabbath  evening.  *  *  *  Mr.  Loring  did  not 
like  orthodoxy  any  better  than  Dr.  Eaton,  but  he  had  to 
endure  it.  *  *  *  Dr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  often 
visited  our  house.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  theirs.  I 
can  remember  their  visits  and  those  of  the  students.  I 
began  to  think,  even  at  this  early  age,  that  I  should  be  a 
minister.  #     *     # 

"  Not  long  after  father's  conversion,  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  stewardship  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
South  Parish,  and  the  students,  who  were  acquainted 
with  my  parents,  and  valued  them,  used  their  influence 
to  secure  them  for  the  place. 

"  Father  rented  his  farm  and  left  for  that  situation  in 
1823 — or  near  that  time.  He  was  truly  a  'faithful 
steward.'  *  *  *  Never  did  children  have  kinder, 
more  self-denying,  and  devoted  parents  than  these,  in 
their  attentions  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  sons  con- 
secrated to  the  ministry.  Never  did  children  have 
parents  who  prayed  more  for  them  and  rejoiced  more  in 
their  glorious  gospel  work.  If  in  my  own  case  a  minis- 
try of  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  of  any  service  to 
the  world,  the  world  is  indebted  for  it  not  a  little  to 
these  precious  parents. 

"  At  length  my  parents  were  obliged  to  retire  from  so 
laborious  a  position,  in  1842  or  3,  I  think.     Father  had 
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some  years  before  sold  his  farm  in  the  North  Parish,  and 
bought  of  'Martin  Foster,'  who  married  my  mother's 
niece,  a  place  adjoining  his  in  Pleasant  Valley,  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  seminary.  Here  father  lived  most 
quietly  and  peacefully,  with  little  care  and  labor,  to  his 
death.  Never  confined  to  his  bed  until  within  six  weeks 
of  his  death,  he  had,  however,  been  feeble  for  many 
years.  *  *  *  He  suffered  greatly,  but  was  richly 
comforted  down  to  the  very  last.  I  was  permitted  to  be 
with  him  almost  every  week,  and  watch  with  him  one  or 
two  nights.  I  also  repeated  hymns,  read  passages  of 
Scriptures,  and  several  manuscript  sermons,  as  well  as 
often  prayed.  I  account  it  the  most  precious  privilege 
of  my  life  that  I  could  do  this,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
this  beloved  parent's  joy  and  satisfaction  in  seeing  his 
children,  his  patience,  his  heavenly  spirit,  his  Christ-like 
character,  as  it  was  most  beautifully  exemplified  during 
his  protracted  and  painful  illness." 

Such  was  the  trail  of  ancestry  lying  over  the 
Merrimac  hills  of  which  Hopkins  Emery  became 
the  living  leader  ;  such  the  family  name  that  he 
must  uphold  and  enlustre.  On  the  distaff  side 
he  was  descended  most  eminently  from  Col. 
Joseph  Welch,  on  whose  knee,  as  a  grandchild, 
Samuel  sat,  fingering  the  silver  knee-buckles  as 
he  listened  to  tales  of  Saratoga,  Bennington, 
and  Bunker  Hill.     This  rugged  old  hero  lived 
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almost  a  century.     A  picturesque  letter  written 

by   him  when   nearly  ninety,   so   exhales    the 

spirit  of  the  period,  is  so  packed  with  local  color, 

and  expresses  so  finely  the  deep  piety  of  the 

men  who  won  the  battles  for  Independence,  that 

we  insert  it  bodily.     Like  Washington,  he  spelt 

phonetically : 

Plaistow,  May  22,  1821. 

My  Deair  Children  :  I  received  your  letter  Dated 
-16-and  to  answer  your  request  I  must  say  that  I  Cannot 
Come  yet  for  I  have  got  one  Calf  and  soon  Expect 
another,  two  pigs  which  must  be  taken  cair  off,  and 
Dolly  is  going  a  way  next  Monday  for  all  Summer  to 
Aimsbury, — how  we  shall  Due  for  help  I  don't  yet  know 
but  I  trust  in  in  good  providence.  Sometime  this  sum- 
mer I  hope  to  come  over.  I  think  of  you  a  good  deal. 
I  have  heard  that  Joseph  hes  met  with  a  cheng  in  his 
mind  and  I  hope  in  his  heart.  I  have  not  seen  him — 
tha  say  that  he  is  much  Taken  up  with  the  baptist  and 
tha  With  him — if  he  is  a  good  person  I  am  glad  let  his 
Denomation  be  wat  it  Will. 

I  know  you  sets  by  your  son  and  it  would  have  been 
a  grate  favour  if  he  had  been  of  your  mind  in  religous 
matters  for  two  Cannot  Walk  togeather  except  tha  be 
agreed  the  Baptist  and  Congeagation  are  as  far  apart  as 
two  nations.  You  will  have  to  turn  your  back  on  Mr. 
Edwards  and  the  institution  folks  or  on  your  son  and 
either  Will  be  hard.     Joseph  has  a  rite  to  act  his  own 
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mind.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  be  still  and  let  the  lords 
Will  be  Dun.  if  you  Cant  Walk  together  you  must 
Walk  a  part.  I  hope  that  you  will  both  get  to  heaven 
— for  them  to  be  so  good  in  thair  own  eyes  as  to  Deny 
one  that  tha  rely  beleve  to  be  pious  good  parson  to  take 
brad  out  of  the  platter — wine  out  of  the  same  Cup — eat 
and  Drink  in  rememance  of  our  lord  and  master — hes 
allways  been  strangue — but   so  it  is. 

We  hard  he  Was  to  be  baptised  larst  Sabbath.  Your 
grate  friend  Mr.  Read  is  hear  Duing  all  the  good  he  can 
he  prays  Well  and  reads  well,  his  Conversation  is  good. 
We  Dont  know  the  hart  of  any  man.  Now  let  us 
come  home  to  our  own  hearts  Ways  and  actiaions  and 
se  if  they  are  all  rite  as  they  ought  to  be.  O  rechard 
man  said  the  aposil — who  shall  Deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  sin  and  Death  i  wish  our  hearts  ware  all  rite 
With  god.  Your  mother  sends  her  love  to  children  and 
grandchildnen.  i  wish  you  all  every  blessin  in  the  book 
of  god  and  subscribe  myself  your  parent. 

Joseph  Welch. 

From   his  mother   Mr.    Emery  received  his 

deep    religious   earnestness,    his  ambition,    his 

stirring,     energetic,     morning    virtues.       She 

consecrated    him     to    the    ministry  before  he 

was  born.     She   taught  him  the  catechism  at 

her  knee.     She  worked  for  him,  prayed  for  him, 

prayed  with  him,  sent  him  to  college,  to  the 

seminary,  and  rejoiced  when   she  could  write 
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"  Reverend  "  before  his  name.  His  whole  life  was 
embalmed  in  the  amber  of  her  love.  For 
nearly  forty  years  it  was  a  rare  month  that  let- 
ters did  not  pass  between  them,  if  they  were 
separated.     Of  his  mother,  the  son  wrote  : 

"  She  was  a  conspicuous  character  in  church  life  and 
a  great  lover  and  supporter  of  a  faithful  Christian  minis- 
try. To  Samuel  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  and  Dr.  Jus- 
tin Edwards,  of  Andover,  she  was  what  Phoebe,  Prisca, 
Aquila,  Triphoena,  and  Triphosa  were  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  fellow-laborers  and  much  prized  helpers." 

Elizabeth  Emery  died  in  her  ninety-second 
year,  at  Amesbury.  In  her  late  years  she 
wrote  to  Hopkins : 

"  God  will  answer  prayer.  What  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  have  prayed  untill  midnight,  yeas,  untill  day- 
light, for  my  children." 

Samuel  Hopkins  Emery  was  the  answer  to  a 
mother's  prayer. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


THE    REED    FAMILY. 


HERE  is  a  particular  order  of 
geneomaniacs,  who  are  excitedly 
rummaging  old  attics,  old  Bibles, 
old  cemeteries,  consulting  local 
registries,  and  bearded  antiquar- 
ians; sending  Wednesday-night 
queries  to  "Transcripts"  and 
"Tribunes;"  and  all  the  while 
climbing  the  family-tree  with 
t@  divers  degrees  of  agility.  Why 
do  they  do  so  ?  To  add  a  cubit  to  their  natal 
pride,  by  proving  heirship  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  An  entree  to  the  Plymouth  Rock 
aristocracy  is  affidavit  to  all  men  that  the  bearer 
may  boast  some  of  the  purest  and  reddest, 
finest-strained  and  longestrtried  blood  of 
America.  And  so  sober  and  loyal  citizens  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  tracing  their  pedi- 
gree, link  by  link,  back  through  the  Old  Colony 
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stock,  to  that  handful  of  mourners,  who  stood 
under  an  April  sky,  watching  the  "  Mayflower  " 
return  to  the  birthland.  As  that  lonely  shore- 
gathered  band — so  pathetically  pictured  by 
Lord  Boughton — follow  the  good  ship  as  she 
sinks  in  the  offing,  their  eyes  tear-filled — with 
longing  for  the  old  home,  the  yearning  for  family 
and  friends, — with  remembrance  of  their  for- 
eign wanderings,  the  trying  voyage,  the  death- 
dealing  winter, — with  forethought  of  the  wil- 
derness life,  of  savage  neighbors,  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  soil  and  climate — they  are  teaching 
the  lesson  of  faith  and  fortitude,  which  marks 
their  Old  Colony  issue  to  this  day. 

Let  not  him  who  puts  hand  to  the  plow  turn  back- 
ward. 

The  torch  they  kindled  is  handed  from  father 
to  son.  Theirs  is  a  shining  scroll.  Though  the 
second  generation  destroyed  the  hostile  Indians 
as  a  measure  of  self-defence  ;  no  Quakers  were 
banished,  nor  were  hands  stained  with  the  blood 
of  "  witches."  They  pushed  inland  and  along- 
shore, crowning  the  hills  with  their  meeting- 
house. Later  generations  overcame  the  hard- 
faced  nature  and  grew  splendidly  independent. 
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They  were  accomplishing  things,  these  shag- 
bark  foresters  and  farmers.  The  Andros 
tyranny  was  resisted  even  at  the  cost  of  incar- 
ceration ;  the  Louisburg  expedition  found  them 
among  its  heroes;  two  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  they  flung  a  flag  to 
the  breeze  for  "Liberty  and  Union," — the  watch- 
word of  the  mighty  statesman,  who  lies  buried 
in  view  of  Plymouth  harbor.  Men  of  the  Old 
Colony  counseled  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown ;  they  stood  for  law  and 
order  and  suppressed  the  local  uprising,  during 
Shay's  Rebellion;  and  they  marched  to  Big 
Bethel,  the  first  battle  in  defence  of  the  Union. 
In  these  successive  actions  we  read  the  Old 
Colony  Zeitgeist,  the  spirit  of  the  men,  whom 
their  posterity  would  glorify.  To  claim  lineage 
from  such  patriots  is  to  give  pith  and  fibre  to 
the  soul  and  body.  The  backbone  of  the  nation 
stiffens.     Most  noble  geneomania ! 

Julia  Reed  could  trace  her  ancestry  back  into 
the  Mayflower's  cabin.  In  her  veins  flowed  the 
iron-blood  of  the  Leonards,  and  of  other  Old 
Colony  stock.  The  pioneer  William  Reade  ar- 
rived in  America  in  1635,  the  same  year  with 
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John  Emery ;  the  latter  turned  to  the  north 
shore,  the  former  to  the  south.  For  above  two 
centuries  this  family  has  been  one  of  the  pillars 
of  Taunton.  Since  1680,  when  John  Reade 
came  from  Weymouth,  bringing  Bible  and 
musket  and  axe,  apron  and  carpenter's  rule,  the 
name  has  been  conspicuous  in  local  affairs,  con- 
nected especially  with  religious  interests.  Dea- 
con has  been  a  common  family  title ;  two  were 
ministers ;  one  was  known  as  "  St.  Stephen." 
Whenever  any  of  the  Reeds  built  a  house  it  was 
customary  to  set  apart  a  "  prophet's  chamber." 
In  one  family,  when  the  boys  came  in  late  at 
night,  they  used  to  pull  down  the  bed-clothes  to 
make  sure  that  a  minister  had  not  forestalled 
them. 

In  recent  generations  a  literary  penchant  has 
characterized  the  family,  often  attributed  to  the 
alliance  in  1746  with  a  dark-eyed  daughter  of 
France.  John  Reed,  blacksmith — many  of  the 
Reeds  were  smithies — welded  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  Dorothy  Pinneo,  a  descendant  of  a 
Huguenot,  whose  sole  possession  upon  reaching 
America  was,  aside  of  course  from  bodily 
raiment,  his   beloved   French   Bible.     Dorothy 
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infused  into  the  Reed  blood  a  strain  of  her 
impulsive,  sentimental,  aesthetic  nature,  which 
resulted  in  after  years  in  artistic,  musical  and 
poetic  aspiration.  Her  grandchildren  picture 
her  in  this  lissome  and  sylphid  guise  : 

A  hazel,  laughing  eye,  she  had, 

Her  dark  curls  flowing  free  ; 
Fairer,  I  ween,  than  fairest  maid 
That  sports  beneath  the  locust  shade, 

If  such  a  thing  can  be. 

#     *     # 

And  she  could  spring  up  in  a  crack 

From  the  ground  to  the  highest  horse's  back, 

Quick  as  a  frightened  deer. 

The  family  point  to  Hodges  Reed  as  the  poet 
par  excellence.  From  boyhood  days  he  spoke 
in  numbers ;  often,  in  spite  of  him,  his  letters 
would  run  into  rhyme.  His  verse  is  tender, 
plaintive,  melodious  as  the  trill  of  the  field 
sparrow  singing  at  vespers.  Commonly  he 
would  entwine  some  pretty  religious  theme 
through  a  dainty  hymn.  Of  his  songs,  which 
were  collected  into  a  hymnal  and  set  to  music, 
Mr.  Emery's  favorite  and  oftrrepeated  selection 
was: 
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"I'LL     NOT    FORSAKE    THEE    TILL    I    BRING    THEE    HOME." 

Into  her  chamber  went  a  little  maid  one  day, 

As  by  her  chair  she  knelt  she  thus  began  to  pray : 

"  Jesus,  my  eyes  are  closed.     Thy  form  I  cannot  see. 

If  Thou  art  near  me,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  not  speak  to  me." 

A  still  small  voice  she  heard  within  her  soul : 
«  What  is  it,  child  ?     I  hear  thee.     Tell  me  all." 

"  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,"  she  said,  "  That  Thou  wilt  con- 
descend 
To  stay  within  my  heart  and  ever  be  my  friend. 
The  path  of  life  looks  dark,  I  would  not  go  astray. 
Oh!  let  me  have  Thy  hand  to  lead  me  in  the  way." 

"  Fear  not,  my  child,  thou  shalt  not  run  the  race   alone." 
She  thought  she  felt  a  soft  hand  press  her  own. 

"  They  tell  me  Lord  that  all  the  living  pass  away ; 
The  aged  soon  must  die,  and  even  children  may. 
Oh  !  let  my  parents  live  till  I  a  woman  grow, 
For,  if  they  die,  what  can  a  little  orphan  do  ?  " 

"Fear  not,  my  child,  whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home." 

Her  little  prayer  was  said,  and  from  her  chamber  now 
She  passed  forth  with  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  her  brow. 
"  Mother,  I've  seen  the  Lord ;  His  hand  in  mine  I   felt, 
And  oh !  I  heard  Him  say  as  by  my  chair  I  knelt : 

4  Fear  not,  my  child,  whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home.' " 
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This  exquisite  child-song  one  day  came  back 
to  the  author — what  finer  tribute  to  genius ! — 
over  an  Englishman's  signature. 

The  tall  quartette  of  daughters  of  Deacon 
Reed  were  all  of  the  poetic  temperament ;  one 
of  them,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Deane,  achieved  endur- 
ing reputation.  They  inherited  a  double  poetic 
legacy — for  on  the  maternal  side  they  had  a 
great  aunt  (Mrs.  Nancy  Sproat),  whose  literary 
contributions  were  household  volumes  in  New 
England.  Her  "  School  for  Good  Manners" 
was  a  guide  of  etiquette  to  Young  America  at 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Trollope  was  making  her 
strictures  on  the  vulgarity  and  uncouthness  of 
the  American  people.  Some  extracts  from  this 
code  of  proprieties  may  suggest  by  their  cor- 
rective counsel  the  habits  of  children  of  that 
day.  These  laughable  lines  are  by  no  means 
adequate  samples  of  the  author's  usual  style ; 
her  songs — as  with  the  main  branch  of  the 
Reed  family — were  commonly  cast  in  a  scrip- 
tural mould : 

"  Applaud  not  your  own  wit  and  jest, 
But  humbly  leave  it  to  the  rest." 
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"  Stuff  not  your  mouth  nor  blow  your  meat, 
Wait  till  it's  cool  enough  to  eat." 

"  When  drinking  do  not  stare  around, 
Nor  make  a  harsh  and  gurgling  sound. 
And  often  drinking  do  not  seek, 
Fill  not  your  mouth  before  you  speak." 

"  And  when  the  services  are  o'er, 
Do  not  rush  forward  to  the  door, 
Nor  hurry  from  the  house  of  prayer, 
As  if  fatigued  of  being  there." 

"  Should  anyone  a  story  tell, 
Be  patient  and  attend  it  well. 
And  if  he  blunder,  drawl,  mistake, 
No  spiteful  observation  make; 
And  do  not  laugh  contemptuously 
Whatever  may  the  error  be  ; 
Nor  help  him  out  by  adding  more, 
Nor  say  you've  heard  it  all  before." 

Mrs.  Sproat's  "Blackberry  Girl"  was  printed 
on  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  children  coming  home  from  school, 
just  as  Daniel  Webster  learned  the  "  Constitu- 
tion "  from  his  lettered  bandanna. 

The  kinship  of  the  spiritual  and  poetic  were 
finely  illustrated  in  the  Reed  family.     Sonnets, 
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psalms,  madrigals,  odes,  and  ditties  were  scatr 
tered  along  their  pathway  like  leaves  of  Val- 
lombrosa.  Installations,  weddings,  donation 
visits,  Thanksgiving,  Sunday-school  picnics, 
church  suppers,  and  especially  family  gather- 
ings— all  these  were  seasons  of  inspiration. 

The  reunion  of  the  Reed  family  was  an  im- 
portant occasion.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  various  branches  of  this  clan  gathered 
annually  at  the  homestead  ground  for  a  field- 
day  of  games,  festivity  and  reminiscence.  These 
harmonizing  reunions  knit  this  numerous  family 
closely  together,  and  made  it  a  united  power 
that  was  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  city.  There 
was  no  dancing,  no  card-playing,  no  drinking. 
The  abundant  dinner  was  followed  by  a  long 
literary  program.  A  central  figure  in  all  these 
reunions — among  the  earliest  to  call  them  to- 
gether and  last  to  allow  the  custom  to  die  out — 
was  Mr.  Emery.  Others  who  were  prominent 
in  the  program  were  Hodges  Reed,  Deacon 
Wm.  Reed,  Rev.  Frederic  Reed,  Deacon  James 
H.  Dean,  Mr.  B.  W.  Williams,  Capt.  Geo.  A. 
Washburn,  Judge  Chester  I.  Reed,  Deacon 
Edgar  H.  Reed,  Mrs.  Clara  I.   Hubbard,  Mrs. 
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Eleanor  Deane,  Mrs.  Emery,  the  Misses  Reed, 
and  many  more.  These  summer  gatherings 
were  especially  missed  by  Mrs.  Emery,  on  her 
removal  to  the  West.  To  them  she  refers  as 
follows  in  her  Hesperian  Epic : 

"  Should  you  ask  me  what  resigning     *     *     * 
The  Reed  meeting  with  its  greeting 
Poets,  orators,  and  punsters, 
Pitchers,  braggers,  and  pigroasters." 

Poets,  orators,  punsters,  and  pigroasters  (more 
in  fancy  than  reality)  explain  themselves.  The 
"  pitchers '  were  players  at  quoits — a  game 
originating,  presumably,  with  the  horse-shoeing 
generations.  As  to  the  "  braggers,"  it  was  the 
custom  on  these  occasions  for  the  husbands  to 
boast  unstintedly  of  their  wives.  Thus  one  ex- 
tolled his  wife's  prowess  at  cookery;  another 
his,  for  her  personal  beauty  ;  a  third  was  lauded 
for  her  acumen  in  judging  good  sermons;  a 
fourth  for  her  literary  accomplishments ;  and  so 
on.  Conjugal  devotion  was  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Reeds;  so  this  banter  was 
thoroughly  relished. 

The  following  letter  is  appended  as  a  fit  ex- 
pression of  the  spiritual  and  poetic  nature  of 
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Mrs.  Emery.     It  was  written  to   her  husband's 
father  in  his  crippled  old  age : 

"  Taunton,  June  4th,  1854. 

"  My  Own  Dear  Father  : — In  writing  to  you  I  feel 
that  I  am  addressing  a  weary  pilgrim,  detained  awhile, 
reluctantly,  in  his  journey  to  the  i  Celestial  City.'  Many 
years  have  passed  since  in  haste  and  in  tears  you  left  the 
city  of  destruction  for  the  heavenly  land.  You  have 
been  through  the  '  slough  of  despond,'  and  felt  your 
burden  roll  off  as  you  came  in  sight  of  the  cross.  If 
you  have  sometimes  been  in  the  *  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,'  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  satan  and  a 
wicked  heart,  you  have  also  at  times  caught  a  view  of 
the  Heavenly  Canaan  from  the  Celestial  mountains,  or 
breathed  the  refreshing  airs,  and  been  cheered  by  the 
delights  of  the  land  of  Beulah. 

"  And  now,  my  father,  I  know  you  must  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed to  be  thus  detained  on  the  brink  of  the  dark, 
but  narrow  stream,  which  separates  you  from  your  home 
of  everlasting  rest.  Rest!  To  the  foot- worn  and 
night-o'ertaken  traveller,  what  a  precious  word ! 

"  I  have  thought  of  you  today,  father,  as  of  a  man 
who  has  been  on  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  and  is  now 
about  to  enter  the  harbor,  in  sight  of  his  own  beloved 
city.  The  spires  of  the  churches  are  in  full  view,  and 
he  fancies  he  can  see  the  blue  smoke,  curling  up  from 
his  own  hearth-stone,  and,  in  imagination,  wife  and 
children  are  already  folded  to  his  throbbing  heart.     Sud- 
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denly  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  arrested,  and  he  finds 
himself  on  quarantine  ground,  to  be  detained  days  and 
perhaps  weeks  from  the  long  anticipated  delights  of 
home.  How  disappointed  he  is,  and  how  hard,  patiently 
to  submit  to  this  untimely  hindrance  !  You,  my  dear 
father,  are  not  separated  from  all  your  friends — your 
best  Friend  is  with  you — just  as  truly  as  Jesus  ever  en- 
tered the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany,  just  so 
true  is  it  that  He  is  in  your  room  and  by  your  bed.  He 
as  truly  sympathizes  with,  and  pities  you,  as  He  would 
if  you  could  see  him  near  you,  with  His  hand  beneath 
your  head,  and  His  eyes  fixed  on  those  poor,  sick  feet, 
which  are  so  full  of  pain  and  anguish.  You  may  close 
your  eyes  and  think  of  Him  as  bending  over  you,  and 
you  may  ask  His  aid  with  the  same  assurance  of  success, 
as  animated  the  heart  of  John,  when  his  head  was  on 
Jesus'  breast.  He  will  never  leave  you,  even  for  a 
moment.  Let  these  thoughts  comfort  and  sustain,  and 
the  time  will  come,  however  it  may  seem  to  be  delayed, 
when  He  will  say  :  '  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me 
in  Paradise.'  Rest  assured  that  your  children  in  Taun- 
ton will  think  of  you  every  hour,  if  not  every  minute  of 
the  day.  We  shall  long  to  hear  from  you,  and  often 
exclaim,  '  How  I  wish  we  could  hear  from  dear  father 
now.'  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  since  my 
adoption  into  your  family.  May  Jesus  be  continually 
with  you,  and  His  strength  sufficient  for  you. 
"  Ever  your  affectionate  daughter, 

"Julia  R.  £." 


CHAPTER     X. 


THE    MINISTRY    IN    BEDFORD. 


EW  YEAR'S  morning  of  1841, 
Minister  Emery  rose  early,  gath- 
ered up  his  sermons,  put  on  his 
beaver  hat,  and  taking  little  Willie 
in  his  arms  went — with  his  wife 
bearing  the  bundled-up  baby — over 
from  the  High  street  home  to  the 
railway  station ;  and  with  a  tear 
glistening  in  his  eye,  rolled  away 
in  the  storm  toward  Boston. 
This  was  not  an  abrupt  and  unceremonious 
leave-taking.  For  some  time  Francis  Emery 
had  been  urging  his  brother  to  come  to  Bed- 
ford to  preach ;  the  prevailing  hard  times  in 
Taunton  were  sorely  depleting  the  minister's 
salary;  ambition  was  gnawing  at  his  vitals, 
bidding  him  "  go  up  higher."  When  he  re- 
luctantly decided  to  take  this  step,  it  was  not 
until  the  last  minute  of  propriety  that  he  an- 
nounced   his  purpose  to  the   admiring  parish. 
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Bedford  was  a  straggling,  Middlesex  village, 
where  farmers  discussed  theology  over  fences 
and  at  the  plow-tail  in  summer;  and  through 
the  long  winter  evenings  around  the  stove  at 
the  village  store,  until  faces  were  red  as  holly- 
hocks. Rubbing  elbows  with  Bedford  was  Con- 
cord, where  Emerson,  Ripley,  Alcott,  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  were  soaring  in  the  heaven  of  trans- 
cendentalism. Hawthorne  coming  among  them 
wrote : 

"  It  was  necessary  to  go  but  a  little  way  beyond  my 
threshold  before  meeting  with  stranger  moral  shapes  of 
men  than  might  have  been  encountered  elsewhere  in  a 
circuit  of  a  thousand  miles." 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Bedford  Mr.  Emery 

wrote : 

"  The  truth  is,  we  have  both  been  almost  insufferably 
homesick.  *  *  *  I  utterly  despair  of  beginning  to 
love  another  church  as  I  did  the  dear  Spring  street 
band." 

His  attachment  to  this  flock  was  evidenced  by 
his  frequent  Epistles  to  the  Tauntonians,  which 
were  read  to  the  Sabbath  school. 

A  letter  to  him  from  Taunton  was  a  balm  to 
nostalgia.     He  asks: 
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"  Did  you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  grow  fat  on  ex- 
pectation, and  did  you  ever  read  and  re-read  a  letter  a 
thousand  times  before  opening  it  ?  " 

But  the  minister  soon  warmed  to  his  labors. 
He  made  a  life-long  friendship  of  the  Hartwell 
family.  His  phosphorescent  personality  il- 
lumined the  whole  church.  He  was  fertile  of 
resource.  On  special  occasions  he  would  send 
a  rush-order  down  to  Uncle  Hodges,  asking  for 
two  first-class  original  hymns.  Hodges  Reed 
was  brimful  of  the  essence  of  which  hymns  are 
made.  A  smiting  of  the  rock  brought  them 
forth  by  return  mail.  These  hymns  the  pastor 
sung  himself,  for  he  loved  singing  next  to  pray- 
ing and  preaching,  which  is  a  sign  of  a  healthy 
and  hopeful  organism.  As  to  the  wife,  she 
found  little  time  to  assist  as  shepherdess  to  the 
flock.  Country  folk  have  a  saying :  "  There 
are  two  things  you  can't  leave,  riz-bread  and 
babies."  Between  these  two  the  good  wife  had 
her  hands  full.  There  was  no  grandmother  to 
croon  to  the  babies,  to  darn  stockings,  to  see 
that  the  biscuit  didn't  burn.  So  with  such 
domesticities  the  home-pining  was  gradually 
swallowed ;    she  grew  contented  in  the  mother- 
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love.  They  had  lived  in  the  farm-house 
somewhat  over  a  year,  when — one  spring  Sab- 
bath evening,  just  as  folks  were  returning  arm 
and  arm  from  meeting — another  little  face  ap- 
peared in  the  home  circle.  Family  prayers 
were  offered  henceforward  for  five  in  place  of 
four. 

Early  in  his  Bedford  pastorate,  Minister 
Emery  was  called  upon  to  mourn  for  the  first 
President  to  die  in  office — the  whig  idol — Old 
Tippecanoe  ;  again  in  Taunton  for  Zachary  Tay- 
lor ;  when  in  Quincy  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
martyred  Lincoln ;  once  more  in  Taunton  to 
Garfield  ;  his  last  public  appearance  was  at  the 
McKinley  memorial  services. 

The  writings  of  the  early  French  and  Amer- 
ican agnostics — which  were  as  the  upas-breath 
to  Mr.  Emery — had  given  rise  to  a  class  of  peo- 
ple called  deists  or  nothingarians.  A  young 
man  came  up  for  election  before  the  school 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Emery  was  a  member 
in  Bedford  (according  to  the  olden  custom  of 
electing  the  clergy  to  that  board).  Committee- 
man Emery,  supposing  him  to  be  a  "  nothing- 
arian,"   demurred   to   his  appointment  on  the 
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ground  that  "he  was  a  rejecter  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  a  disbeliever  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible."  Although  after  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  the  question  of 
religion  did  not  legally  enter  into  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  teacher,  Mr.  Emery,  in  his 
conscientious  effort  to  protect  and  purify 
the  public  schools,  could  not  sanction  a  teacher 
until  he  gave  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. He  at  length  gave  his  approval ; 
but  the  incident  gave  vent  to  the  pent-up  feel- 
ing against  Mr.  Emery's  denomination.  Some 
of  the  committee  wrote  a  public  letter  referring 
to  that  sect  as  "  spiritual  aristocrats." 

At  Bedford  Mr.  Emery  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing schedule  governing  the  disposition  of  his 
time,  which  takes  us  behind  the  curtain  of 
clerical  life : 

PLAN     FOR     THE    WEEK. 

Monday — Stay  at  home  in  the  forenoon.  Review 
labors  and  events  of  former  week.  Prepare  plan  for  the 
present  week.  Have  a  season  of  self-examination  and 
prayer — the  last  very  important.  Afternoon — Visit  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  Evening — Spend  with  my  family. 
Make  it  a  season  of  spiritual  good  to  them  and  myself. 
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Tuesday — Forenoon — Devote  to  the  classics,  Latin 
or  Greek,  or  if  I  prefer,  occasionally  to  some  modern 
language.  Afternoon — Visit  families  or  individuals, 
which  are,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  religion.  Evening — If  not 
engaged  abroad  in  a  religious  meeting,  at  home,  in  my 
study,  engaged  in  a  critical  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  tongues,  provided  I  have  nothing 
to  prepare  for  the  press. 

Wednesday — Forenoon — Devote  to  severe  study  on 
some  subject  in  theology.  It  may  be  connected,  if  I 
please,  with  my  immediate  preparations  for  the  pulpit, 
and  thus  take  the  shape  of  skeletons  and  sermons  in 
miniature.  Afternoon — Devote  to  receiving  calls  from 
my  people,  especially  those  interested  in  religion,  giving 
them  the  impression  that  our  interviews  will  be  strictly 
religious.  Evening — A  religious  meeting  at  my  house, 
either  of  the  church    enquirers,  young  converts,  or  them 

all. 

Thursday — Forenoon — Commence  a  sermon  without 
fail — never  put  it  off  longer,  for  if  I  do  the  time  will 
never  come  for  me  to  begin.  Afternoon — If  I  feel  like 
it  and  think  best,  continue  with  my  sermon ;  if  not, 
either  visit  or  attend  to  some  miscellaneous  matter. 
Evening — Do  as  afternoon. 

Friday — Forenoon — Finish  my  sermon  if  I  can ;  if 
not,  do  what  I  can  towards  it.  Afternoon — Finish  my 
sermon  if  it  be  not  done.  If  done,  visit  or  attend  to 
some  miscellaneous  matter.     Evening — Do  as  afternoon. 
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Saturday — Forenoon — Complete  my  preparations 
for  the  pulpit.  Afternoon — Attend  to  any  secular  mat- 
ters which  claim  my  attention  before  the  Sabbath, 
so  that  I  may  by  sunset  be  in  perfect  readiness  so  far  as 
my  external  engagements  are  concerned  for  the  Sabbath. 
Evening — Spend  it  at  home  in  my  closet,  or  with  my 
family,  for  God  and  in  special  preparation  for  His  Holy 
Day.  Retire  early,  and  this  will  permit  me  to  rise  early 
on  the  morrow. 

Sabbath — Rise  early,  else  I  shall  be  behindhand  all 
the  day ;  as  for  instance,  late  at  church,  and  late  at 
everything.  Spend  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible 
alone.  Eat  moderately,  and  if  my  strength  permits,  at- 
tend three  meetings — the  third  to  be  a  meeting  for  con- 
ference and  prayer. 

General  Rules — Retire  at  11,  rise  at  6;  breakfast 
at  7 1-2;  lunch  at  12  1-2;  dine  at  4;  lunch  at  91-2. 
Family  devotions  immediately  after  breakfast  and  din- 
ner ;  that  is,  at  8  and  4  1-2.  Private  devotions  at  8  1-2 
a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  S.  Hopkins  Emery. 

Seven  hours'  sleep ;  four  meals  a  day.  Among 
Mr.  Emery's  temporal  blessings  was  a  "  dreadful 
good  appetite."  He  relished  a  surprising 
amount  of  food  for  so  spare  a  person.  Much 
fuel  was  required  to  maintain  his  high  voltage. 
He  was  a  dynamo  of  electric  animation ;  always 
loved  to  occupy  the  centre  of    the  stage  and 
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charge  his  auditors  with  whole-souled  enthus- 
iasm. While  in  college  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Joshua :  "  I  like  your  letters  because  you  put 
your  whole  soul  into  them." 

These  words  give  his  key  to  success.  Noth- 
ing luke-warm,  half-hearted.  Put  your  whole 
soul  in  it,  brother. 


CHAPTER  XL 


SECOND    MINISTRY    IN    TAUNTON. 


HE  Spring  Street  Church  led  &per 
aspera  ad  astra  existence  in  its 
infancy.  "  Unseen  hands  put 
blocks  in  its  way,  and  unknown 
tongues  filled  the  ears  of  incoming 
strangers  with  injurious  rumors. 
Opprobrious  names  were  pinned 
upon  its  back,  and  its  measures  to 
bring  the  neglected  and  the  poor 
into  contact  with  the  gospel,  were 
often  misrepresented  and  ridiculed."  During 
Mr.  Emery's  original  pastorate  the  membership 
had  nearly  doubled  ;  while  away  at  Bedford  the 
feeble  church  sickened,  suffered,  and  at  length 
utterly  gave  up  the  ghost.  Not  the  least  among 
the  causes  of  its  passing  was  a  phase  of  Miller- 
ism,  which  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  parish. 
William  Miller  had  figured  out  that  April 
23,  1843,  was  to  be  Judgment  Day.  As  the 
time  approached  the  credulous  zealots  not  only 
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gave  away  their  property,  but  prepared  ascen- 
sion robes,  expecting  to  be  whirled  up  in  a 
cloud  like  Elijah.  The  day  passed  in  calm  and 
silent  disregard  of  man.  The  Millerites  made 
other  prognostications  and  refused  to  return  to 
the  fold.  The  pathetic  story  of  the  fitful  fading 
away  of  the  Spring  Street  Church  is  closed  in 
these  words  by  Rev.  Mortimer  Blake : 

"I  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  sidewalk  of  Main 
street,  on  the  last  Sabbath  and  the  last  day  of  August, 
1845.  The  bells  are  cheerfully  ringing  in  the  still  sum- 
mer morning  for  the  children  to  gather  to  their  Sabbath 
schools.  Smiling,  they  trip  along  the  streets  by  twos  and 
threes,  to  their  several  places  of  assembly.  But  what  is 
this  sad  procession  which  comes  slowly  along  from  the 
left?  And  what  so  afflicts  the  man  that  heads  the 
small  company  ?  Do  they  bear  some  body  of  their 
companions  to  its  burial  ?  No  !  Are  they  doing  public 
penance  for  some  wrong  ?  No !  Why,  then,  should 
this  glad  day  look  on  so  sorry  a  company  ?  It  is  the 
remnant  of  the  Spring  Street  Sabbath  School !  They 
have  found  their  own  home  deserted  and  closed,  and  are 
now  on  their  mournful  march  to  the  doors  of  the  sister 
Sabbath  school  on  North  street,  which  they  have  been 
invited  by  its  superintendent  to  enter.  And  is  this,  then, 
the  end  of  all  the  self-denial  and  prayers  of  the  Spring 
Street   Church?     Have    this    over-crowded    community 
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let  it  die  so?  Will  thev  suffer  it  to  be  written  on  its 
doors,  'These  men  began  to  build  and  were  not  able  to 
finish  ? '     No !  no ! !  ye  disheartened  company." 

In  May  of  1846  the  first  pastor  returned,  and 
speaking  as  one  having  authority,  commanded 
the  Lazarine  church  (which  had  lain  as  in  a 
winding  sheet  through  the  dead  winter)  saying, 
— Arise  and  walk,  for  I  am  come  again.  From 
that  time  the  congregation  has  taken  on  new 
life,  till  it  now  occupies  its  third  place  of  wor- 
ship. In  1851  the  growing  congregation  was 
ambitious  for  a  larger  meeting-house.  Although 
the  pastor  was  opposed  to  the  project,  knowing 
the  leanness  of  the  parish  purse,  it  was  voted 
to  build.  The  new  edifice,  on  site  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  was  dedicated  in  March,  1853, 
by  Mr.  Emery's  former  instructor,  Edwards  A. 
Park,  of  Andover.  Highly  prized  among  the 
pastor's  possessions  was  a  cane  made  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  old  Spring  Street  meeting-house, 
demolished  in  1869. 

When  various  names  for  the  new  building 
were  advanced,  Mr.  Emery,  who  was  delving  in 
historical  lore  for  his  "  Ministry  of  Taunton," 
suggested  that  it  be  called  after  the  first  sturdy 
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Pilgrim  who  passed  over  this  region  ;  so  it  was 
christened  after  Edward  Winslow.  The  Sun- 
day School  fund  was  founded  with  the  toy-bank 
savings  of  the  pastor's  son,  William. 

Russell  Lowell,  while  passing  a  Home  for 
Incurable  Children,  pointed  with  his  cane  and 
playfully  remarked  :  "  There's  where  I  shall 
bring  up  eventually."  Mr.  Emery  was  another 
incurable  child.  Not  only  in  the  early  home- 
days,  but  even  after  the  snows  had  gathered  on 
his  brow  and  he  walked  with  a  staff — his  faith, 
his  hope  and  love  were  as  a  child's.  He  never 
grew  world-weary ;  the  elasticity  never  gave 
out;  the  heart  was  unwithered  to  the  end. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  first  in  Taunton  to  abolish 
dread  of  the  minister  from  the  youthful  bosom. 
For  long  years  it  was  the  custom  of  small  boys 
on  the  approach  of  the  parson,  frowning,  awe- 
inspiring,  with  Thou-ShaltrNot  written  upon  his 
visage — to  crawl  under  the  fence,  take  to  the 
woods,  or  seek  shelter  in  the  haymow.  With 
the  lively  new  minister  affairs  changed.  Mr. 
Emery  was  sunny,  sympathetic,  smiling-eyed. 
His  suffer-little-children-to-come-unto-me  way  of 
greeting  them,  won  the  confidence  of  the  young 
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people.  When  he  came  to  take  tea  with  their 
parents,  the  little  ones  did  not  peer  at  him  from 
the  rear  of  the  mother's  chair ;  they  advanced 
boldly,  familiarly,  and  took  a  side-saddle  seat  on 
the  good  man's  knee,  where  he  would  dandle, 
and  sometimes  salute  them  with  a  lip-token  of 
friendship — especially  the  girls.  Once  when 
this  pleasant  custom  was  introduced  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  a  brother  minister  teasingly  asked : 
"  How  do  you  know  where  to  draw  the  line  ? ' 
Thus  by  kindness  and  gentleness  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favor  of  the  children.  They 
were  glad  when  he  said  unto  them :  "Let  us  go 
into  the  Sabbath-school  meeting."  They  learned 
the  catechism  without  protest  or  murmur;  and 
thought  their  pastor  a  golden  text  incarnate. 

Children  of  his  own  grew  up  around  the 
minister's  knee.  In  1850  the  father  had  a  four- 
in-hand  to  manage.  The  first-born,  William, 
was  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  parents, — a  pre- 
cocious child,  with  a  ready  mind  for  religious 
teaching.  But  to  the  precocious  mind  was 
shackled  a  frail,  delicate  body.  Sickness  came 
upon  him, — then  partial  recovery;  then  sick- 
ness again.     Hope   was  tilting  with  fear.     He 
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was  sent  to  the  sunny  farm  in  Andover  valley 
for  a  grandmother's  kindly  nursing.  But  to  no 
avail.  The  attenuate  body  grew  feebler,  the 
voice  thinner,  more  plaintive.  At  length  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  the  sweet-natured  boy  was  con- 
fined to  his  cot.  The  mother  watched  and 
prayed  by  day  ;  the  father  prayed  and  watched 
by  night.  One  rare  June  morning  the  tired 
eyes  did  not  open  with  the  summer  sun.  An 
angel  song  had  awakened  the  little  boy  blue. 

To  bear,  to  nurse,  to  rear, 
To  love  and  then  to  lose. 

The  first  home-sorrow  of  their  life  was  come. 

During  the  decade  from  1845  to  1855 — which 
practically  covers  this  "  second  ministry " — 
Slavery  and  Intemperance  were  the  two  strings 
which  the  New  England  conscience  was  harping 
upon.  The  Washingtonian  Temperance  move- 
ment had  swept  the  country. 

"Up  to  that  time  men  everywhere  drank  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  household ;  upon  rising  in  the  morning  to 
clear  the  cobwebs  from  their  throats ;  during  the  fore- 
noon to  give  them  an  appetite  for  dinner ;  after  dinner 
to  settle  their  food ;  after  supper  to  make  them  sleep. 
Also  to  prevent  them  from  taking  cold ;  to  cure  a  cold  ; 
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because  they  were  wet,  because  they  were  dry.  Rum  at 
weddings,  at  raisings,  upon  the  meeting  of  friends. 
Judge,  physician,  minister — all  drank." 

Under  the  captaincy  of  the  doughty,  youth- 
ful Eechabite,  B.  W.  Williams,  the  Taunton 
"  Cold  Water  Army "  was  marching  through 
the  streets — much  as  the  Salvation  Army  today 
— halting  in  front  of  the  "  grog  shops  "  to  sing 
hosannas  to  the  town-pump.  The  first  lieuten- 
ant was  Mr.  Emery,  whose  gracious,  conciliating 
presence  subjected  him  to  none  of  the  malicious 
assaults  which  were  the  lot  of  the  defiant,  im- 
placable captain.  Mr.  Williams  was  stoned 
egged,  brutally  knocked  down  and  kicked  in 
the  face  by  ruffians ;  but  by  the  agitation  of  his 
army,  public  opinion  was  aroused  to  such  white 
heat  against  liquor-selling,  that  it  "  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  drop  of  liquor  in  town." 

Musicians  are  seldom  the  most  zealous  teeto- 
talers. A  temperance  rally  was  appointed  at 
the  Stone  Church  one  evening.  When  the 
"army"  arrived  they  found  the  church  lighted, 
the  doors  barred,  and  from  the  windows  came 
the  swelling  chorus  of  some  singing  society. 
The  foiled  audience  turned  down  to  the   Spring 
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Street  Church — where  most  of  the  rallies  were 
held,  Mr.  Emery  frequently  presiding.  Another 
evening  a  contretemps  happened.  With  Taun- 
ton people,  John  B.  Gough  was  an  idol.  (Mr. 
Williams  brought  him  here  when  $8.00  covered 
all  his  expenses).  They  planned  to  tender  their 
esteem  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  presenting 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  night  of  the 
lecture,  who  should  turn  up  but  Dr.  Jewett, 
another  temperance  orator.  After  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Bible,  politeness  naturally  called 
for  the  Doctor.  He  arose  and  somewhat  icily 
remarked,  that  in  all  the  years  of  his  lecturing 
for  the  cause,  "  no  one  had  ever  lulled  a  fatted 
calf  for  him." 

A  relic  of  this  crusade  hangs  in  the  basement 
of  Historical  Hall — a  large  engraving  entitled 
the  "  Black  Valley  Railroad."  The  then  recent 
introduction  of  steam  railways  furnished  a 
timely  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  saloon  bore  its  "  passengers  "  into  the  Black 
Valley.  A  "  grog  shop,"  with  cowcatcher  and 
smokestack,  is  drawing  a  long  train  of  gilded 
coaches,  loaded  with  all  manner  of  "  human 
signals  of   distress."     This  picture   in  its   day 
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served  for  many  a  sober  text  on  the  degrada- 
tion of  drinking. 

Mr.  Emery  in  his  exhortations  declared : 
"I  have  never  drank  one  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor 
(as  a  beverage)  since  I  had  a  being.  I  have  no  inebriate 
history  to  relate,  no  inebriate  reformation  to  record. 
My  life  has  been  an  unbroken  history  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drink,  from  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  their 
death-dealing  confederates,  whose  name  is  legion.  It  is 
my  invariable  habit  to  refuse  wine,  even  at  a  wedding." 
Until  his  latter  days  he  contended  that  alcohol 
was  of  no  avail,  even  as  a  restorative.  Oppo- 
site the  Reed  dwelling  at  Neck-o'land,  where 
Mr.  Emery  lived  during  his  first  year  in  Taun- 
ton,  stood,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  neighbors, 
the  Howard  Distillery,  sending  up  its  annoy- 
ing exhalations  into  the  very  nostrils  of  the  total 
abstainers.  This  six-storied  institution — where 
New  England  rum  was  distilled  from  cane-juice 
brought  to  the  door  in  sloops,  and  also  a  decoc- 
tion from  the  native  wild  cherry — was  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  this  Temperance  crusade, 
which  banished  Medford,  Holland  and  Jamaica 
labels  from  the  side-boards  of  the  wealthy,  and 
"  spawned  "  a  brood  of  low-down  bar-rooms  on 
the  community. 
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In  1854  Mr.  Emery  went  to  Andover  to  the 
burial  of  his  father,  and  returned,  bringing  a 
lock  of  his  silvery  hair.  Another  important 
event  of  this  year,  in  April,  was  the  execution 
of  murderer  Clough — the  last  hanging  that  oc- 
curred here.  Mr.  Emery  was  unceasing  in  his 
effort  to  bring  comfort  to  the  criminal.  On  the 
afternoon  before  the  execution  he  visited  the 
jail  at  the  corner  of  Court  and  Washington 
streets ;  listening  at  the  window  of  the  cell  he 
heard  the  convict  "  singing  rowdy  songs  and 
crowing  like  a  cock."  His  ministerings  had 
fallen  on  stony  ground.  He  went  away,  as  to 
Gethsemane,  to  ask  in  silence  divine  mercy  for 
the  fallen  sinner.  The  next  morning,  Friday, 
the  fine-appearing,  long-curly-haired  criminal 
"  went  up  the  scaffold  two  steps  at  a  time." 

During  his  second  residence  in  Taunton  Mr. 
Emery  dwelt  on  Cohannet  street,  in  the  Elm 
House,  so  named  from  the  venerable  and  tower- 
ing elm  that  swept  over  its  roof.  This  was  a 
free  hostelry,  where  many  an  unfortunate  pil- 
grim rested  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Uncle-in-law 
Hodges  Reed  said : 
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"When  Mr.  Emery's  salary  was  $600,  he  felt  rich 
enough  to  invite  all  creation  to  put  up  with  him,  and  the 
greater  part  accepted  the  offer." 

"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away." 

This  was  the  rally ing-point  of  the  sisters, 
cousins  and  brothers  of  the  minister's  wife.  Some- 
times when  the  presence  of  a  wayworn  stranger 
in  a  corner  was  dampening  to  the  family 
hilarity,  the  landlord  would  light  a  candle  and 
graciously  accost  his  lodger  with :  "  Shall  I 
not  attend  you  to  your  chamber  ?" 


CHAPTER    XII. 


QUINCY   AND    THE    WEST. 


HAT  can  be  done  to  save  the 
West,"  was  the  question  raised  in 
many  a  little  New  England  parish, 
when  the  tide  of  empire  began  to 
surge  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and 
Greeley  was  exhorting  young  men 
to  turn  to  the  setting  sun.  The 
answer  was  promptly  given  :  "  Let 
Christian  families  go  out  and  plant 
churches,  schools  and  all  good 
things."  Imbued  with  such  high  motive,  bands 
of  half-a-dozen,  a  dozen,  a  dozen-and-a-half,  of 
conscientious,  purposeful,  leavening  missionaries 
formed  themselves  into  the  nucleus  of  a  church 
and  abandoned  the  comforts  of  the  old  home- 
stead to  settle  among  the  adventurers  of  the 
ever-westering  frontier.  They  bore  their  anti- 
slavery  cross  with  them;  their  sanctuary  was 
stigmatized  "  the  nigger  church." 
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The  New  England  theology  was  carried  into 
the  Western  Reserve  a  century  ago  by  migrants 
chiefly  from  Connecticut.  The  first  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Illinois  was  organized  in  1833 
— twenty-two  years  before  Mr.  Emery  entered 
the  West.  Some  years  before  this  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  had  established  outposts  at 
various  points;  Mr.  Emery's  "sister"  had  saved 
her  four-pence-ha'-pennies  to  send  to  Quincy, 
long  before  he  had  come  to  Taunton.  The 
early  standard-bearers  of  Orthodoxy  in  the 
West — Asa  Turner,  Owen  Lovejoy,  brother  of 
the  proto-martyr  of  the  Civil  War,  J.  C.  Hol- 
brook,  the  various  Beechers — these  were  rapidly 
overtaking  the  prevailing  church  orders  of 
Methodism  and  Presbyterianism.  Mr.  Emery, 
always  in  close  touch  with  Andover,  knew  of 
the  promising  outlook  in  the  West,  and  wished 
to  survey  the  new  field,  though  with  no  inten- 
tion of  pitching  his  tent  there.  The  opportu- 
nity came  in  the  summer  of  '55,  when  he  made 
a  month's  tour  with  Quincy  as  his  destination. 
He  went,  saw,  and  conquered.  Several  sermons 
in  Quincy  resulted  in  an  urgent  call  to  a  settle- 
ment there ;    but  he   shook  his  head  and  set  his 
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face  homeward.     Just  before  reaching  Taunton 
he  wrote  in  his  journal : 

"  Today,  July  28th,  Saturday,  6  p.  m.,  we  hope  again 
to  enter  that  depot  homeward  bound,  by  way  of  Mans- 
field, there  happily  to  remain,  the  Lord  willing,  at  least 
so  long  as  dear  wife  does,  in  that  sweet  home,  which  the 
absence  of  four  weeks  has  made  more  dear  than  in  all 
my  life  time  before  ;  and  of  all  earthly  spots  it  has  always 
been  the  best.     May  I  never  prize  it  less." 

Westerners  are  not  easily  put  by.  Despite 
Mr.  Emery's  refusal  to  entertain  propositions  of 
a  settlement  in  Quincy,  they  persisted  in  send- 
ing letters  to  him,  begging  reconsideration.  At 
length  the  minister  answered  the  summons  of 
his  bell  one  day  to  find  Deacon  Henry  Bull,  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  of  Quincy, 
come  to  make  a  final  and  personal  plea.  After 
continued  reasoning  Mr.  Emery  was  convinced 
that  this  was  a  call  of  duty,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  wife's  protests,  announced  his  departure 
for  a  second  time  to  the  Taunton  congregation. 

The  last  of  October  the  minister,  wife  and 
two  youngest  boys,  set  forth, — leaving  Samuel 
at  Harvard  College,  toward  which  the  father's 
heart  had  warmed  since  the  chilly  observation 
of  Amherst  days.     Taunton  admirers  probably 
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did  not  know  of  the  princely  salary  he  was  to 
receive.  At  all  events,  reflecting  that  he  must 
eat  and  sleep  and  pay  his  tailor's  bills,  they 
adopted  the  good  old  custom  of  expressing  their 
esteem  by  thrusting  bills  into  his  palm  as  they 
said  "  Good-bye."  The  tedious  journey  and  the 
new  life  are  recounted  in  a  long  epic,  written 
by  Mrs.  Emery  in  the  metre  of  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha,"  then  ringing  in  the  country's  ear. 
An  extract  follows : 

"  Should  you  ask  me  how  I  hailed  it, 

Hailed  the  pleasant  town  of  Quincy, 

Sitting  in  its  pride  and  beauty, 

On  the  bluffs  of  Mississippi, 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 

Not  with  hope  and  not  with  pleasure, 

Saving  only  that  the  journey, 

That  the  long  and  painful  journey, 

Now  at  last  was  done  and  ended. 

I  had  left  my  heart  behind  me, 

With  my  early  home  and  kindred ; 

I  was  banished,  I  was  exiled, 

And  my  spirit  died  within  me 

When  I  saw  the  turbid  waters 

Of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

When  I  thought  of  Taunton  River, 

And  the  friends  and  homes  of  childhood, 
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I  could  sing  no  song  of  rapture, 
For  my  harp  hung  in  the  willows, 
And  the  far-famed  Mississippi 
Seemed,  as  to  the  Jewish  captives, 
Did  the  Babylonish  Rivers. 
I  could  only  sing  with  sighing 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing, 
For  the  waters  of  the  Taunton, 
For  my  home  on  little  Taunton." 

In  after  years  Mrs.  Emery  grew  to  love 
Quincy  hardly  less  than  the  place  of  her  birth. 

Quincy  was  an  active  river-town,  of  15,000 
population,  overhanging  the  muddy  and  sinuous 
Father  of  Waters.  It  was  but  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  off  the  stump  when  Mr. 
Emery  came ;  the  era  of  log  cabins  had  passed 
and  a  fine  new  house  of  worship  of  the  First 
Congregational  society  now  supplanted  the  old 
"  Lord's  Barn  ; "  but  there  was  still  a  feeling 
of  incompleteness  to  the  town.  The  frontier 
vices  and  laxity  of  morals  were  prevalent.  Up 
river  a  way  was  Nauvoo,from  which  the  Mormons 
were  expelled.  At  Carthage,  Joseph  Smith  had 
been  lynched.  Down  the  river  was  Alton, 
where  E.  P.  Love  joy  was  murdered  for  his 
negromania.     Quincy  was  a  railroad  terminus, 
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a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  gold-seekers? 
who,  in  long,  weaving  caravans  of  prairie-schoon- 
ers, went  forth  to  make  "  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust." 
The  chief  industries  were  pork-packing  and 
stove-making.  A  large  jobbing  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  further  west  by  means  of 
steamboats  plying  up  river  to  St.  Paul  and  up 
the  Missouri  river  to  Omaha. 

The  western  tide  of  immigration  cast  up  its 
drift  and  wreckage  in  these  large  centres. 
There  was  abundant  need  of  religious  en- 
deavor. Coming  from  unarmed  and  easy-chair 
New  England,  Mr.  Emery  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  lawlessness  of  the  Frontier.  The  brief 
journal  of  a  trip  to  Omaha  smacks  of  the  New- 
gate calendar : 

"Council  Bluffs — 3000  people — a  wicked  place; 
only  two  meeting-houses,  and  only  one  of  these  open 
half  the  day.  No  meeting  anywhere  in  the  evening. 
All  the  business  men  without  any  religion.  Mormons 
have  been  mischievous  here.  Had  some  hard  cases  on 
board — one,  scape-gallows,  who  broke  the  Indiana  peni- 
tentiary. A  man  and  a  woman  arrested  for  burning 
Leavenworth  City,  K.  T. 

"  A  Jew  who  came  on  board  was  arrested  at  Kansas 
City  for  an  attempt  to  commit  an  outrage.  At  Glen- 
wood  saw  a  young  man  who  had  been  lying  in  jail  for 
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weeks,  charged  with  horse-stealing.  His  mother,  a 
widow,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  she  should  not 
hear  of  his  situation. 

"  Profanity  and  drunkenness  fearfully  common  there, 
and  other  points  west  of  there.  Man  shot  the  night 
before  I  reached  Omaha." 

Mr.  Emery  spent  many  hours  in  jail — as  a 
visitor,  of  course — in  answer  to  petitions  from 
prisoners,  especially  inebriates.  The  invisible 
filaments,  which  clasped  to  him  his  fellows, 
were  felt  even  by  criminals.  They  knew  he 
would  not  forsake  them  in  their  disgrace, — that 
his  chosen  part  was  to  uplift  the  fallen, 
straighten  the  crooked,  redeem  the  backslidden. 
In  his  promiseful  presence  they  went  down  on 
their  knees  and  gave  their  hands  in  pledge  of 
reform ;  and  if,  a  week  after  a  prisoner's  re- 
lease, another  invitation  to  a  cell-conference 
was  received  from  him,  Mr.  Emery  was  ready 
to  go,  and  again  and  yet  again.  That  faith, 
which  sustains  the  world,  was  abundant  in  his 
nature.  Where  a  less  positive  temperament 
might  have  faltered,  and  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  evil,  Mr.  Emery  would  never  aban- 
don all  hope — well  knowing  the  thief  was  for- 
given on  the  cross.     He  was  the  ministering 
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angel  who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  many  a 

heart  sepulchered  in  sin.     This  tribute  to  his 

labors  in  Quincy  was  given  at  the  time  of  his 

departure  : 

"  Mr.  Emery  is  a  man  of  one  work — his  every  effort 
is  put  forth  in  that  direction  :  to  save  the  perishing  and 
the  helpless,  the  miserable  and  the  lost,  his  one  con- 
trolling desire.  Able,  more  eminently  than  any  other 
man  among  us,  in  or  out  of  the  ministry,  *  to  lift  up  his 
face  without  spot ; '  he  almost  alone  among  us  can  go 
without  reproach,  among  the  degraded  and  the  vicious, 
and  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  save.  And  there 
are  found  among  us  men  *  walking  and  in  their  right 
mind,'  picked  up  from  the  lowest  purlieus  of  vice,  where 
you  and  I  dare  not  go,  and  some  have  already  passed 
over  to  the  l  shiny  shore,'  whom  his  voice  charmed  into 
forsaking  the  error  of  their  ways  when  «  no  (other) 
man  cared  for  their  souls.'  " 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  records 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Quincy, 
of  which  he  was  pastor  from  1855  to  1869: 

"  Mr.  Emery  inspired  loving  respect  in  all  who  knew 
him,  faithful  to  his  people,  courteous  to  all  classes, 
abounding  in  sympathetic  help  wherever  needed ;  the 
abodes  of  sorrow,  of  poverty  and  suffering,  the  jails  and 
the  hospitals,  all  witness  to  his  ready  service.  *  *  * 
When  the  dread  conflict  of  armed  hosts  made  need   of 
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hospitals  for  our  sick,  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers, 
Quincy  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place  to  which  they 
could  easily  be  transported  in  boats  from  the  south,  and 
three  large  buildings  with  several  smaller  ones  on 
Alstyne's  prairie  were  put  to  their  use.  Over  these,  in 
connection  with  Rev.  Mr.  Foote,  Mr.  Emery  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain,  and  most  faithfully  was  the  service 
rendered.  Our  church  records  contain  many  pathetic 
statements  of  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  of  messages  to  the  dear  ones  in  far-away  homes,  to 
whom  the  last  yearning  thoughts  of  dying  husbands  and 
sons  went  out. 

"  After  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Rev. 
S.  H.  Emery  entered  upon  the  church  Records  a  very 
complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  church,  congrega- 
tion and  Sabbath  school,  and  of  a  few  men  intimately 
associated  with  our  families,  who  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  the  Union.  This  list  comprised  some 
forty  names,  including  officers,  privates,  chaplains,  pro- 
vost marshals,  paymasters,  and  lady  nurses." 

During  this  pastorate  Mr.  Emery  was  atr 
tracted  to  a  handful  of  worshippers  in  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  the  floor  of  whose  assembly-room  had 
given  way  (from  decay  rather  than  excessive 
attendance).  He  stood  as  god-father  upon  the 
organization  of  this  church — the  first  Congre- 
gational Church  established  in  Missouri  outside 
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of  St.  Louis.  He  was  likewise  actively  inter- 
ested in  Knox  College ;  and  for  a  dozen  years 
was  Registrar  of  the  General  Council  of  Illinois. 

In  1863  occurred  the  celebration  of  the  silver 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  at  the  residence  of 
his  friends,  the  Comstocks.  An  elaborate  cake 
presented  by  the  parishioners  was  sent  to  Taun- 
ton, a  portion  of  which  was  kept  until  the  golden 
wedding.     There  was  a  cake  to  dream  on. 

When  Emerson  lectured  in  Quincy  he  stopped 
with  Mr.  Emery,  whose  son  Samuel  was  after- 
wards associated  with  Emerson  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.  As  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  the  host  invited  his  guest  to  ask  the 
blessing.  With  impressive  brevity  Emerson 
gracefully  repeated  these  simple  words : 
Father  of  all  good,  we  invoke  Thy  blessing. 

During  Mr.  Emery's  last  visit  to  his  aged 
mother  at  Amesbury,  he  met  his  old  friend,  the 
Quaker  poet.  After  a  reminiscent  conversation, 
in  which  Mr.  Emery  spoke  of  his  life  in  the 
West,  mentioning  his  grandaughter  Constance, 
he  asked  for  his  friend's  autograph. 

"  Call  on  thy  way  to  the  station  and  I  will 
give  it  to  thee,"  was  the  reply.     Accompanying 
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the   autograph  were  these  graceful  but  lonely 
lines : 

The  years  that  since  we  met  have  flown, 
Leave,  as  they  found  me,  still  alone  ; 
Nor  wife,  nor  child,  nor  grandchild  dear 
Are  mine,  the  heart  of  age  to  cheer. 
More  favored  thou,  with  hair  less  gray 
Than  mine  ;  cans't  let  thy  fancy  stray 
To  where  thy  little  Constance  sees 
The  prairie  ripple  in  the  breeze, 
For  such  as  she  to  lisp  thy  name, 
Is  better  than  the  voice  of  fame. 

John  G.  Whittier. 
Amesbury,  14,  5th  month,  1868. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


THROUGH    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

g^2^  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  already 
yvf  Y3>  the  idol  of  the  rough  and  ready 

Westerners,  when  Mr.  Emery  en- 
tered the  Prairie  State.  Wherever 
he  spoke  the  grangers  rode  in 
from  a  radius  of  half-a-day's  horse- 
back journey  to  cheer  in  their 
brusque  way  his  racy  eloquence ; 
they  knew  every  wart  and  wrinkle 
on  his  sad,  unhandsome  face ;  they 
stood  back  to  back  with  him,  measuring  height ; 
at  the  grocery  and  post  office  they  repeated  the 
peculiar  stories  of  his ;  they  called  him  Honest 
Old  Abe.  Tears  crept  down  the  cheeks  of  those 
plain  people  of  Illinois  when,  on  departing  for 
Washington,  he  addressed  them  for  the  last 
time,  saying  :  "I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall 
see  you  again." 

During  the  series  of  debates  between  Lincoln 
and  the  Little  Giant — which  held  the  attention 
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of  the  whole  country — Mr.  Emery  was  once  an 
interested  listener,  just  as  many  years  before  in 
the  Taunton  Courthouse  he  had  followed  a  legal 
bout  between  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate.  He 
afterwards  knew  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  gave  proof 
that  he  loved  and  trusted  him. 

When  the  flames  of  secession  burst  forth, 
and  the  President  was  calling  for  volunteers,  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors  hung  up  their  over- 
alls and  sang:  "We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham." 
Illinois  was  aquiver  with  the  excitement  of  un- 
tried war.  The  earth  rang  to  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp  of  blue-coats  marching  South  to  the  tune 
of  Dixie.  Quincy  was  a  gathering  point  for 
the  soldiery. 

Mr.  Emery  was  a  dove  of  peace.  While  a 
junior  in  Andover  Seminary  he  had  written 
(over  the  nom  de  plume  "  Orlando  ")  a  firs1>prize 
essay  on  the  evils  of  war ;  that  grim,  tiger-like 
courage,  which  can  load,  and  fire,  and  slaughter 
fellow-beings,  was  wanting  to  him;  he  was  a 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
But  when  such  supreme  principles  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  existence  of 
slavery  were  at  stake,   he  could  no  longer  with- 
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stand  the  appeal  to  arms.  Mr.  Emery  was 
marked  as  an  abolitionist.  In  1851  he  wrote: 
"  I  hardly  think  I  should  dare  trust  myself  in 
Boston  until  the  present  anti-slavery  excite- 
ment is  over."  In  the  western  home  he  found 
congenial  company.  The  brutal  murder  of 
Lovejoy  had  kindled  a  hatred  of  the  South, 
which  was  fanned  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  in- 
flamed by  the  execution  of  John  Brown.  Illinois 
and  Ohio  were  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in 
their  zeal  for  human  equality. 

Mr.  Emery  was  one  year  beyond  the  age- 
limit  of  the  draft  when  the  war  broke  out ;  his 
son  Frank  was  one  year  within  it,  and  went — 
as  a  volunteer — with  a  father's  blessing.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  father  himself  appeared 
within  the  lines. 

To  the  pastor  in  his  peaceful 

Home  by  Mississippi  shore, 
Came  a  voice  between  the  echoes 

Of  the  deadly  cannon's  roar. 

'Twas  the  wailing  of  the  wounded, 
Hopeless,  homesick,  dying  men ; 

Languishing  in  camp  and  barrack, 
Hospital  and  prison- den. 
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Should  they  die  with  none  to  offer 
Kindness,  words  of  hope  and  peace  ? 

None  to  take  the  loving  message, 
Ere  the  breath  of  life  should  cease  ? 

Never  will  he  lose  the  memory 

Of  that  ministry  to  grief, 
Of  the  patience,  of  the  pathos, 

Dying-hand-clasp,  glad  relief — 

Praying  for  each  patriot  sufferer, 

Praying,  too,  for  Frank,  his  son, 
On  some  far-off  field  of  battle, 

On  some  camp-bed  sad  and  lone. 

Mrs.  Eleanok  Deane. 

In  the  spring  of  1862    Mr.    Emery   went  to 

Washington,  where  he  had  an  interview   with 

Lincoln,  who  walked  with  him  over  to  the  War 

Department  and  requested  Mr.  Stanton  to  issue 

an  order  to 

"  S.  II .  Emery,  of  Quincy,  for  transportation  for  him- 
self and  any  who  might  be  in  company  with  him,  with 
stores  and  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Union 
soldiers." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Emery,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  friend,  Senator 
Browning,  a  bill  was  passed  through  Congress 
authorizing  the  appointment  of   chaplains  for 
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army  hospitals.  Mr.  Emery  was  the  first  ap- 
pointed under  the  bill.  His  commission  was 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  March  23,  1863. 

On  the  records  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  spread  the  following 
notice  concerning  him : 

"  When  civil  war  threatened  the  stability  of  our 
Government,  he  was  alert  and  ready  for  any  service.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  the 
movement  to  convey  sanitary  supplies,  nurses,  and  help 
to  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  field,  Governor 
Yates  saw  in  Mr.  Emery  a  fit  man  to  render  efficient 
service,  and  he  was  given  authority  to  go  and  come  at 
will,  of  which  he  several  times  availed  himself,  render- 
ing needed  help  and  counsel  in  camp  and  hospital.  Nor 
was  his  church  slow  in  according  him  time  and  facilities 
for  such  mission.  At  Washington,  also,  the  efficient 
services  of  Mr.  Emery  were  known  and  appreciated." 

It  will  not  be  unpardonably  wide  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  Mr.  Emery  reached  the  merid- 
ian of  his  earthly  glory  at  this  epoch  of  his 
career.  His  sublime  Samaritanism  shone 
brightest  in  the  wake  of  battle.  His  greatest 
power  was  in  heart  to  heart,  eye  to  eye,  hand 
to  hand  contact  with  humanity.  His  presence 
was  comforting,  soothing,  healing  to  the  sword- 
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slashed,  bullet-bored,  fever-ridden  soldiers  in  an 
hour  when  unfailing  sympathy  was  needed.  How 
like  unto  the  Good  Gray  Poet  was  he, — yes,  with 
his  feminine  nature — like  unto  Clara  Barton, 
Mother  Bickerdyke,  Dorothy  Dix — as  he  went 
from  cot  to  cot,  singing,  praying,  reading  from 
his  pocket-Bible  (now  preserved  in  Historical 
Hall).  One  day  he  held  a  simple  service  in 
thirty- three  wards  of  a  hospital  for  sixteen  hun- 
dred men.  He  went  on  errands  for  them ; 
brought  them  little  comforting  gifts,  a  cup  of 
cold  water  or  a  plug  of  tobacco;  wrote  let- 
ters ;  received  dying  messages  to  mother,  wife 
or  sweetheart ;  and  with  inundated  cheeks  they 
threw  their  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
farewell.  When  they  had  answered  the  long 
roll,  he  not  only  performed  the  burial  service 
and  took  charge  of  personal  effects,  but  some- 
times even  assisted  in  digging  the  graves  and 
setting  up  suitable  markings.  All  this  while 
Mrs.  Emery  was  heart  and  hand  in  the  cause. 
She  was  president  of  a  Colored  Relief  Associa- 
tion ;  wrote  public  letters  soliciting  aid  for  con- 
trabands; was  active  in  promoting  the  Great 
Quincy  Fair  of  1864. 
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Mr.  Emery's  services  were  chiefly  in  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  along  the  Tennessee  river.  One 
day  as  a  steamer  was  about  to  leave  a  landing- 
place,  he  saw  a  young  soldier  almost  frantic 
with  homesickness,  who  did  not  dare  to  desert 
the  army.  Such  was  the  pity  of  the  good 
chaplain,  that,  even  in  violation  of  military 
orders,  he  put  the  boy  aboard  the  boat  and 
afterwards  adjusted  the  affair  with  commanding 
authorities.  Much  time  was  given  to  hospital 
work  in  Quincy,  where  he  served  for  a  while  as 
chaplain  to  a  colored  regiment.  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Parrish  writes  this  characteristic  sketch  of  him 
at  this  period : 

"  I  call  to  mind  many  funerals  I  attended  over  the 
remains  of  our  dead  soldiers,  sitting  on  a  plank  in  the 
bare,  hollow  square  of  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the 
Weems  Laundry  building,  and  of  seeing — especially  one 
cold,  blustering  night  as  the  deep  shadows  were  upon  us 
so  that  near  objects  were  scarcely  discernible,  the  storm 
of  sand  and  dust  making  the  night  more  mournful — of 
seeing  Mr.  Emery  in  an  open  buggy,  himself  driving  and 
alone,  wrapped  in  a  big  shawl  head  and  all,  save  a  place 
to  watch  his  way,  following  a  plain  coffin  covering  the 
remains  of  a  dead  soldier — somebody's  boy,  somebody's 
loved  one — borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  his  comrades- 
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in-arms,  with  six  others  following,  taking  their  turn  in 
bearing  the  remains  to  their  last  resting-place.  A 
sadder  sight  one  can  hardly  imagine." 

War  furled  its  tattered  banners.  The  soldiers 
came  marching  home  again,  hurrah.  Bells  rang 
out  paeans  of  praise  and  gladness ;  but  even  as 
they  rang  they  turned  to  tolling.  Illinois  was 
heavy  with  mourning.  Laurel-crowned,  her 
hero  had  fallen  in  the  goal.  Victory  for  the 
time  was  swallowed  up  in  death.  Who  of  the 
new  generation  can  know,  can  feel  the  tremor  of 
those  final  days  of  home-coming,  of  sorrow,  of 
joyousness,  of  ineffable  sadness ! 

War  ended,  but  the  soldier-son  did  not  return. 
The  letters,  that  had  been  so  punctual,  had 
ceased  to  come,  the  last  one  stating  that  he  was 
with  Sherman  marching  to  the  sea.  Weeks  of 
silence  grew  into  dreary  months.  In  the  agony 
of  suspense  the  parents  were  picturing  the 
worst. 

In  the  meantime  the  son  was  languishing  in 
the  poisonous  prison  at  Andersonville.  One 
morning,  sometime  after  peace  was  declared,  the 
wardens  came  among  the  prisoners,  bringing 
soap  and  towels  with  these  words  :    "  Good  bye, 
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boys;  wash  up  as  you  cross  the  river."  The 
gates  swung  open ;  the  astonished  captives,  un- 
kempt, diseased,  emaciated,  filed  out  with  a 
supreme  gladness  that  is  yearly  celebrated  to 
this  day  by  the  fast-thinning  survivors. 

Back  in  Quincy,  Mr.  Emery  was  returning 
from  church  one  Sunday,  when  he  had  a  pre- 
monition that  a  letter  was  coming  to  him.  He 
went  to  the  postroffice.  It  was  closed.  He 
insisted  on  admission,  and  there — as  something 
had  told  him — was  the  longed-for  letter  from  his 
son.  Some  days  later,  a  haggard  and  war-worn 
veteran  of  twenty-three  was  gathered  in  a 
father's  loving  arms. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THREE    SHORT    PASTORATES. 


IME  was  in  New  England  when 
the  parson  was  cosily  ensconced  in 
the  village  pnlpit  for  a  life  tenure ; 
keeping  old  Satan  at  bay  with  heb- 
domadal trespass  warnings;  turn- 
ing the  barrel  over  every  five  or 
ten  years,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  deacons'  memory  ;  treading 
sooner  or  later,  on  the  peccadilloes 
of  every  parishoner,  and  lucky  if 
he  ran  his  life-gauntlet  of  cavil  and  flaw-picking 
without  other  assault  than  a  mischievous  snowball 
on  the  occiput.  He  was  town-encyclopaedia ;  dic- 
tator of  the  spelling  match ;  knew  family  secrets ; 
knew  who  baked  the  best  biscuits  and  brewed 
the  best  tea ;  christened  children  after  his  own 
cognomen,  years  after  married  them,  and  not 
infrequently — a  minister  always  for  longevity — 
committed  them  unto  the  dust  again. 

Nowadays,  as  a  rule,  a  minister  leads  a  nomadic 
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life.      Seldom  does   he   abide  in  a  pulpit  more 

than  ten  years,  and  a  lustrum  of  service  may  be 

nearer  the  average.     At  least  one  ecclesiastical 

council  prescribes    seasons  of  migration  for  its 

teachers,  which  mayhap  is  best  for  both  pastor 

and  pew-holder.     Mr.  Emery  moved  many  times. 

Besides   his   temporary   supplies,    he  occupied 

seven  pulpits   in   four   different   States.      The 

Spring  Street   congregation  was   his  first  love 

and  the  best. 

Where  e'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

After  the  coalition  of  the  First  and  Union 
Congregational  churches  of  Quincy,  he  filled, 
for  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of  '69,  the  pul- 
pit of  the  New  England  church  of  Chicago. 
That  was  the  Chicago  before  the  Great  Fire — 
the  crude,  unfinished,  unsightly,  beef-butchering, 
pork-packing,  hustling  Chicago.  Mr.  Emery 
was  not  at  home  in  this  noisy  and  crowded  me- 
tropolis ;  his  field  was  in  a  smaller  town,  where 
the  church  was  not  drifting  so  fast  from  the  old 
moorings.  He  returned  East,  leaving  his  name 
and  that  of  his  wife  perpetuated  upon  the  child- 
ren of  fond  western  admirers.     In    the  autumn 
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of  '69,  he  accepted  a  temporary  pastorate  over 
the  Richmond  Street  church  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  where  he  served  until  the  consummation  of 
the  Union  Congregational  church  on  March  31, 
1871.  Most  interesting  among  his  affairs  of 
this  period  was  a  public  discussion  by  Mr.  Emery 
and  Mr.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  on  the  question 
of  enlarging  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Providence,  he 
joined  a  party  for  California,  his  wife  accompa- 
nying him  as  far  as  Quincy,  where  she  remained 
until  his  return  the  last  of  May.  Mr.  Emery 
would  not  travel  on  the  Lord's  day  unless  there 
was  absolute  need.  One  Saturday  night  found 
him  in  a  mining  camp.  Sunday  morning  he 
was  minded  to  preach  as  usual  and  looked  about 
for  a  meeting-house.  "  There's  a  shed  over 
yonder,"  they  told  him,  "  but  you'll  have  a  small 
audience."  He  mounted  a  box  for  a  rostrum 
and  began  to  talk.  Miners  straggled  in  from 
curiosity.  He  sang  hymns.  The  crowd  gath- 
ered ;  he  held  their  attention  bv  his  earnestness 
and  fervor.  He  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
before  he  was  finished  many  were  audibly  join- 
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ing  with  him.  He  had  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  those  rough  but  human-hearted 
miners  and  rustlers  and  desperados.  As  he 
went  on  his  way,  they  presented  him  with  the 
largest  gold-nugget  in  the  camp. 

Another  instance  of  his  influence  with  fellow- 
men.  While  sailing  down  the  Mississippi — in 
the  days  when  Mark  Twain  was  a  pilot — the 
Sabbath  overtook  him  and  he  wished  to  hold 
service.  With  the  captain's  permission  he 
started  in.  Soon  the  sports  and  roustabouts  left 
their  gambling  and  drinking  and  drew  near.  A 
chord  of  sympathy  was  touched  ;  they  followed 
him  to  the  end.  After  the  service,  the  captain 
remarked  to  the  preacher :  "  Mr.  Emery,  you  are 
the  first  person  who  ever  broke  up  a  poker  game 
on  this  boat  on  Sunday." 

Mr.  Emery  never  crossed  the  ocean ;  in  the 
eighties  he  wintered  once  in  Florida;  he  had 
preached  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
On  one  of  his  western  river  trips,  he  made  the 
friendship,  that  was  life-long,  of  the  gifted 
Benedict  family  of  New  York,  where  he  visited 
them  in  their  home  at  Audubon  Park.  Mr. 
Benedict  bequeathed  a  valuable  library  to  Mr. 
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Emery,  including  a  rare  Hexapla,  which  the 
latter  gave  to  his  friend,  Rev.  Halah  H.  Loud. 
After  a  few  desultory  supplies  and  candidat- 
ings,  he  was  installed  over  the  new  Olivet 
church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  April,  1872. 
Under  his  pastorage,  the  church  was  exceedingly 
prosperous.  While  in  Bridgeport  he  was  chosen 
Worthy  Chief  of  the  Society  of  Good  Templars, 
with  their  solemn  chorus :  "  Behold  another  who 
renounces  strong  drink;"  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Samuel  F.  Smith,  author  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner;  and  received  tickets  to  the 
Great  Moral  Show  from  Barnum  himself. 

April  11th,  1874,  this  entry  appears  in  his 
journal : 

"Have  received  intimations  from  North  Middleborough, 
not  far  from  Taunton,  that  they  wish  me  to  come  and 
settle  down  among  them.  The  temptation  is  strong  to 
encourage  them  in  giving  me  a  call,  for  I  have  never 
felt  quite  at  home  in  Connecticut,  and  long  to  be  nearer 
friends." 

The  call  came,  and  he  was  settled  in  Titicut 
in  May,  1874.  That  was  a  most  successful  pas- 
torate, during  which  he  prepared  his  "  History 
of  the  Church  of  North  Middleborough."  Since 
the  Andover  days,  when  his  theological  beliefs 
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had  been  planted  by  Woods,  Adams,  Park,  and 
watered  by  a  mother's  tears,  there  had  arisen 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Huxley,  and  other  scientists. 
The  everlasting  Why  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  discovered  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
Creator  in  forming  the  earth  and  mankind, 
which  so  modified  theolosric  belief  and  so 
strengthened  the  fabric  of  religion.  The  earlv 
New  England  church  was  not  especially  enquir- 
ous  into  the  laws  of  Nature.  Unbiblical  dis- 
cussion was  eyed  askance,  as  flavored  with 
heresy.  The  Scriptures  were  the  sole  foundation 
as  well  as  illustration,  of  religious  truth.  Mr. 
Emery,  and  especially  his  minister-brother  of 
Weymouth,  were  reluctant  to  embrace  the  new 
theories.  They  preached  sentiment  rather  than 
science.  When  the  Andover  Controversy  arose 
on  the  questions  of  a  future  probation,  and  the 
compulsory  subscribing  to  the  early  creed  by  all 
instructors,  their  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  the 
traditional  ground.  Their  letters  at  this  period 
sometimes  suggest  a  shaking  of  the  head  while 
commenting  on  the  changes  since  Seminary 
days.  Transient  flashes  of  questioning  in  view 
of  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  universe,  enter 
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mayhap  at  some  time  or  other  into  the  minds  of 
both  preacher  and  layman.  Mr.  Emery  did  not 
mount  the  pulpit  in  lengthy  and  possibly  futile 
controversy  over  the  new  questions.  When 
under  the  Higher  Criticism,  the  letter  began  to 
give  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  he  wisely  chose 
to  dedicate  his  labors  to  the  basal  tenets  of  all 
denominations — to  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  the  amelioration  of  mankind  by  personal 
contact  with  the  people.  While  he  silently 
swung  around  with  the  changing  tide  of  custom, 
his  anchor  was  unchangeably  embedded ;  and  in 
these  later  years  he  shed  his  brightest  optimism. 

He  had  been  settled  in  Titicut  somewhat  over 
two  years  when  a  letter  came  with  a  Taunton 
postmark,  asking  him  for  a  third  time  to  come 
and  labor  in  this  city.  A  committee  rode  over 
and  waited  upon  him,  reiterating  the  request. 
At  length,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  August,  1876, 
he  communicated  the  following  decision  to  his 
congregation.  This  message  indicates  both  the 
mutual  cordiality  between  pastor  and  people  of 
North  Middleborough  and  the  universal  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  in  Taunton. 

"  Several  months  ago,  Taunton  people  talked  to  me 
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about  going  there  as  a  minister- at- large,  to  preach  in  the 
Cedar  Street  chapel,  but  it  was  not  until  I  received  a 
unanimous  invitation  from  the  committee  of  all  the 
churches,  having  the  work  in  charge,  that  I  gave  the 
matter  serious  thought.  On  conversing  with  Mrs.  Emery 
and  finding  she  had  become  so  attached  to  all  the  people 
here  that  she  did  not  wish  to  leave,  even  to  go  to  Taun- 
ton, our  old  home,  and  my  own  feelings  and  convictions 
of  duty  agreeing  fully  with  hers,  I  declined  the  call,  and 
supposed  the  matter  would  rest  there.  But  the  commit- 
tee were  not  satisfied  and  requested  me  to  reconsider  and 
listen  to  new  arguments  for  engaging  in  the  work.  One 
of  them  was,  that  while  all  the  committee  could  unite  on 
me,  they  failed  to  do  so  on  anyone  else.  I  was  a  long 
time  agitated  on  the  subject,  but  at  last  came,  reluctantly 
I  must  say,  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  to  accept  their 
call,  and  have  so  informed  them,  to  begin  my  work  on 
the  first  of  October.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
no  dissatisfaction  with  anything  here  has  led  to  this  result. 
I  love  you  all.  What  interests  and  concerns  you,  will 
interest  and  concern  me  so  long  as  I  live,  down  to  the 
youngest  babe  in  all  this  dear  flock. 

Probably  no  one  of  you  will  feel  the  change  so  deeply 
as  will  we  who  have  had  such  a  delightful  home  among 
you  for  more  than  two  years. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that,  if  we  must  make  a  home 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  so  near  you,  and  we  may  hope  so 
often  to  meet.  I  am  called  to  more  work  and  a  harder 
field  than  this  and  I  know  I  shall  have  your  prayers  that 
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I  may  be  found  faithful  therein  and  receive  the  Divine 
Blessing.  You  will  be  cared  for  by  Him,  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest,  who  hath  some  laborer  somewhere,  ready 
and  fitted  for  your  service  ! 

After  a  brief  visit  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion— stopping  off  on  his  way  to  preach  in  his 
former  pulpit  at  Bridgeport — he  came  for  the 
last  time  to  Taunton.  Forty  years  before, 
lacking  one,  he  had  come  a  cheerful,  brown- 
haired  youth,  eager  for  the  spring  sowing.  Now, 
bowed  and  with  silvery  locks — still  the  apostle 
of  cheerfulness — he  returned  bearing  his  sheaves 
with  him.  A  traveller  over  the  country,  a 
teacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  heterogenous  west, 
a  graduate  of  the  dire  academy  of  war,  he  had 
faced  all  manner  of  humanity.  His  charity  now 
was  amplest.  Love  had  outgrown  creed.  He 
was  a  minister-at-large. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


A   MINISTER   AT    LARGE. 


WENTY-FIVE  years  of  labor  in 
the  Great  Vineyard  remained  to 
Mr.  Emery  after  his  final  return 
to  Taunton.  This  was  the  golden 
apocalypse  of  his  life.  The  sec- 
tarian preaching  of  his  youth  was 
outgrown ;  he  now  taught  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  devoted  himself  to  practical 
v<^  philanthropy.  On  Sundays  he 
preached  at  Cedar  Street  Chapel — a  free  bethel 
where  churchless,  unclassified  Christians,  came 
to  listen  to  the  gospel  of  love.  Through  the 
week,  he  went  about  the  city  missionarying. 
Wherever  sorrow  spun  its  web  or  poverty  hid 
her  rags  or  crime  festered  upon  the  walls,  he  went 
to  comfort,  clothe  and  purify.  Not  as  the  tear- 
less rich  go  a-slumming  into  the  "  hovels  of  poor 
creatures,  to  stare  and  comment,  jest  and  come 
away ;"  he  went  with  a  reverent,  sensitive  sym- 
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pathy  for  their  trials  and  privations;  they 
clasped  his  hand  as  a  friend  and  unbosomed 
their  spiritual  and  material  struggles.  He  dis- 
pensed provisions  and  raiment,  which  were  the 
city's  bounty,  and  comforted  them  by  kind, 
brotherly  words.  He  knew  the  imperfections  of 
humanity,  and  knowing,  could  forgive. 

I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
in ;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

These  words  express  the  depth  of  his  human- 
itarianism.  The  spirit  of  this  benediction  came 
to  him  in  misspelt,  inelegant  letters,  after  this 
manner:  "  You  done  me  a  streak  of  good,"  and 
"  drove  the  mizry  out  ov  my  head."  "  We  aint 
got  no  money  to  pay  you  or  the  undertaker," 
but  we  pray  that  "  sumday  you  will  slepe  under 
godds  roufh  in  heven." 

Judge  Fox,  in  his  memorial  address,  says  of 
this  labor : 

"  Here  he  found  play  for  the  finest  instincts  of  his 
noble  soul.  Only  the  recording  angel  can  tell  the  story 
of  the  suffering  poor  relieved,  of  the  sorrowing  hearts 
consoled  and  cheered,  of  the  thousand  little  acts  of  kind- 
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ness  here  and  there,  whenever  the  opportunity  could  be 
8onght  and  found.  No  child  of  God,  when  in  need  or 
distress,  ever  called  on  Dr.  Emery  in  vain." 

Rev.  S.  V.  Cole  in  like  manner  continues: 

"  As  the  Son  of  Man  determined  both  to  preach  and 
to  do,  so  did  this  faithful  servant  of  his.  Dr.  Emery 
worked  as  he  prayed.  The  work  was  a  part  of  the 
prayer.     *    *    *     His  symbol  would  be  a  helping  hand." 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Fate,  in  his  funeral  eulogy, 

says: 

"  He  went  in  and  out  of  the  homes  of  your  fathers, 
doing  good  and  bringing  consolation  in  his  service,  as  he 
had  been  going  in  and  out  of  your  homes  up  to  yester- 
day. He  always  carried  with  him  his  voice  of  comfort 
and  cheer,  instilling  into  others  that  eternal  faith  in  God's 
goodness  with  which  he  was  himself  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued. His  voice  sang  the  praises  of  the  Father,  and  to 
all  he  imparted  the  praise  of  the  Scriptures  that  '  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.' 
*  *  *  I  cannot  stand  within  the  view  of  such  a 
splendid  life,  and  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul." 

After  a  few  years,  services  at  Cedar  Street 
Chapel  were  discontinued.  In  1880,  Mr.  Emery's 
eyes  gave  out  so  that  sermonizing  was  given  up 
for  the  time.     He  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
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charities  and  found  other  duties.  His  lamp  was 
trimmed  and  burning  to  the  end.  He  was  as  a 
minute-man  for  other  clergymen  to  call  upon — 
especially  during  the  summer  vacation.  Here 
follow  one  Sunday's  engagements  after  he  was 
eighty  years  old :  Preached  at  Winslow  church 
in  morning ;  attended  funeral  at  noon ;  held  ser- 
vice at  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  early  afternoon, 
at  Jail  in  late  afternoon  ;  and  preached  again  at 
Winslow  in  evening.  He  preached  from  pulpits 
of  many  denominations.  They  called  him  pas- 
tor emeritus  of  all  churches.  He  held  services 
at  the  Hospital,  Asylum,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
institutions,  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  Catholic  Temperance  Association.  Often, 
if  he  were  not  present,  this  society  would  send 
for  him  and  escort  him  home  after  their  meeting. 
Once  when  he  preached  at  a  Presbyterian  church 
out  of  town,  a  Scotch  woman  was  so  pleased, 
and  found  him  "  so  like  her  old  Dr.  Donald  at 
home,"  that  she  gave  him  $25.00,  which — as 
was  his  custom — he  divided  with  charity. 

He  was  called  to  attend  hundreds  of  funerals. 
His  nature  was  peculiarly  condoling  in  the  hour 
of  bereavement.     His   eyes  overflowed  easily. 
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When   he   lifted   up  his  soul  in  prayer  at  the 

sacred  services  of  the  dead,  he  could  steal  away 

the  sharpness  of  grief  as  few  others  were  able. 

Nor  was  there  less  depth  of  fervor  in  the  back 

room  of  an  undertaker's  shop,  over  a  tiny  white 

coffin  from  the  almshouse  than  in  the  sumptuous 

parlor  of  some  venerable  and  wealthy  friend. 

Virtue  is  often  imposed  upon.     Sometimes  these 

fatiguing  funerals  were  labors  of  love,  and  cases 

were  not  unknown  of   financial   outgo.     Here 

follows  a  characteristic  sketch  from  Hon.  L.  C. 

Southard's  memorial  address : 

"  At  one  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  interests  of  a 
family  reunion  at  which  the  Doctor  presided,  he  excused 
himself  for  an  interval,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  his 
attendance  at  a  funeral.  This  interruption  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  temporary,  and  it  was  anticipated 
by  him  that  his  services  performed,  he  would  return  to 
partake  of  the  refreshments  provided  for  the  company. 
The  hour  having  arrived  and  passed,  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  non-appearance.  Certain  of  his 
friends  went  out  in  search  of  him.  Soon  a  poor  funeral 
cortege  was  seen  wending  its  way  through  the  busy 
streets.  A  shabby  hearse  led  the  way.  Behind  it  came 
a  solitary  carriage,  weather-worn,  dilapidated,  proclaim- 
ing extreme  poverty,  and  seated  within,  was  the  old 
grandfather  of  the  deceased,  (the  father  and  mother  being 
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dead,)  while  by  his  side,  oblivious  to  all  else  except  his 
duty  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  sat  our  dear  old  friend. 
What  mattered  to  him  that  needed  refreshment  for  the 
body  was  lacking,  or  that  festivities  were  checked  await- 
ing his  return.  His  duty  was  plain,  and  unconsciously 
knowing  but  that  it  was  duty  he  was  performing,  robed 
in  the  mantle  of  charity,  he  was  striving  with  all  his 
might  to  do  his  Master's  work  in  ministering  to  his  grief- 
stricken  brother.  That  his  carriage  was  shabby,  the 
hearse  poor,  the  casket  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament, 
was  naught  to  him." 

Emerson,  you  remember,  was  given  a  trip  to 
Europe  by  admiring  friends,  and  his  home 
restored  after  its  damage  by  fire.  This  same 
neighborly  appreciation  of  inherent  worth,  of 
honoring  a  prophet  at  home,  was  exemplified  in 
the  gifts  of  the  friends  and  townspeople  of 
Taunton  to  Mr.  Emery.  In  1885,  he  was  given 
a  trip  West  with  his  wife,  to  visit  his  former 
parish.  Again,  at  their  Golden  Wedding,  a 
purse  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  presented  to 
them  by  well-wishing  friends.  This  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  was  happily  cele- 
brated in  their  Clinton  Street  house  in  March, 
1888.  All  that  the  words  "  Golden  Wedding" 
imply — the  fullness  of  life  ;  the  autumnal  har- 
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vest ;  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  age ;  the  ripen- 
ing conjugal  devotion;  the  dreams  of  youth 
realized;  prosperous  children  to  bring  felicita- 
tions ;  rosy  grandchildren  with  smiles  and  flow- 
ers ;  fellow-citizens  paying  homage  to  their  noble 
life-work — all  these  were  finely  united  in  this 
honored  couple.  Among  the  poetical  greetings 
of  the  day,  were  these  melodious  lines  by  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Perley  Reed : 

Hark  !  the  chime  of  fifty  years, 

With  its  major  chords  of  smiles, 
And  its  minor  chords  of  tears, 

Full  of  "grace-notes"  dropped  the  whiles, 
Which  one  hears, 
Sinking  softly  what  were  discord  otherwhere, 

'Till  it  clears 
To  the  golden  harmony  of  hope  and  prayer ! 

Listen !  how  its  rise  and  swell 

Finds  an  echo  soft  and  sweet, 
How  the  tender  notes  compel 
The  refrain  your  ears  that  greet. 
Hear  it  tell, 
As  it  threads  the  mist- clad  valley  lying  near, 

"  All  is  well ! " 
Ring,  O  golden  bells  of  Heaven,  loud  and  clear ! 
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"  We've  had  our  May,  my  darling, 

And  our  roses  long  ago, 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  come,  my  dear, 

For  the  long  dark  night  and  the  snow." 

ITH  Mr.  Emery  the  evening  was 
cheery  and  starlit,  amid  the  joys 
of  home  and  friends.  He  was  a 
rose  in  the  snows  of  November. 
As  human  existence  goes,  his  cup 
was  uncommonly  free  from  rue 
and  wormwood.  The  loss  of  his 
son  William,  was  his  one  lasting 
sorrow.  Disease  and  infirmity  put 
their  fingers  but  lightly  upon  him. 
Each  morning,  with  face  to  the  rising  sun,  he 
came  smiling  forth  to  gather  fresh  manna  from 
Heaven.  Mr.  Emery  exemplified  youth's  tri- 
umph over  age ;  he  never  had  time  or  desire 
to  cool  off — always  too  busy  doing  the  Master's 
bidding  to  become  crabbed,  choleric,   cynical. 
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Whenever  the  heart  was  enveloped  in  earthy 
doubts  or  woes,  he  would  resort  to  secret,  pro- 
found prayer,  and  lo !  the  miasma  was  dispelled. 

The  routine  of  official  duties,  the  "insect 
cares"  of  home,  the  constant  calls  for  ministra- 
tions in  one  form  or  another,  were  accented  by 
several  noteworthy  events.  The  celebration  of 
the  two-hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Taunton  occurred  in  1889.  No  one 
bore  a  greater  part  in  the  labor  of  preparation 
for  that  successful  occasion  than  he ;  not  only 
in  the  preparation,  but  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  day,  and  after  it  was  over,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  event.  The  itch  for 
office — commonly  a  youthful  malady — fastened 
upon  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was 
elected  and  re-elected  to  the  State  Legislature ; 
and  once  whispered  to  the  writer  that  he  thought 
of  trying  his  luck  for  the  Senate.  By  Gov. 
Greenhalge,  and  later  by  Gov.  Wolcott,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Old  Colony  Commis- 
sion for  placing  suitable  markers  upon  historic 
spots  in  the  Old  Colony. 

An  occasion  quite  peculiar  to  the  Reed  family 
was  the  celebration  of  the  eightieth  birthday. 
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When  one  of  their  number  passed  the  white 
milestone  of  four-score,  it  was  deemed  fitting  to 
call  in  relatives  and  properly  punctuate  the 
occasion.  These  coming-of-age  parties — not  in- 
frequent by  any  means — were  well  attended  and 
of  course  inspired  poetic  sunbursts.  Mrs. 
Emery  celebrated  her  eightieth  anniversary  in 
the  autumn  of  1890.  A  company  of  ladies 
were  gathered  at  the  Clinton  Street  home,  when 
into  their  midst  came  the  husband  with  a  silver 
offering,  and  addressed  them  thus : 

"  Sisters,  neices  and  wife,  honored  and  beloved :  I  have 
never  been  accused  of  rhyming  or  writing  verses,  but  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  a  birthday  is  so  rare  a  thing, 
that  I  deemed  it  proper  to  call  upon  my  muse  to  come 
to  my  help,  and  give  me  lines  worthy  of  so  grand  an 
occasion.  She  came — dear  creature  that  she  is — and 
these  verses  which  I  read  are  hers,  not  mine.  She  per- 
mits me,  however,  to  call  them  mine.  It  is  enough  that 
they  express  the  warmth  of  a  husband's  loving  heart : 

Dear  wife  of  mine,  whose  eyes  still  shine, 

And  voice  as  sweet  as  ever, 
I  thee  adore,  yea,  more  and  more, 

Forever  and  Forever. 

I'd  give  thee  gold,  in  heaps  untold, 

As  high  as  thou  couldst  see. 
But  fortune  shy  has  passed  me  by — 

She  thinks  I'm  rich  in  thee. 
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And  she  is  right,  my  life  and  light, 

So  while  thy  birthday  chimes 
Ring  loud  and  clear,  Oh  !  wife  so  dear, 

Don't  scorn  these  silver  dimes. 

In  1891,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  John  S. 
Brayton,  Amherst  College,  which  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1834,  and 
A.  M.  in  1837,  honored  him — in  recognition  of 
his  eminence  as  an  historian  and  preacher  of  the 
Gospel — with  the  title  of  D.  D.  Henceforward 
he  was  known  as  Doctor  Emery. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  1891  by  a  publish- 
ing house  that  he  should  write  a  History  of 
Taunton.  At  his  time  of  life  he  felt  that  the 
task  was  beyond  his  strength ;  but  his  historical 
interests  prompted  him  to  make  the  attempt; 
so  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  Messrs.  Edgar 
H.  Keed,  James  E.  Seaver,  J.  W.  D.  Hall,  and 
others,  he  completed  the  work  the  following 
year.     In  the  preface  we  read : 

"  The  months  devoted  to  these  pages,  which  are  now 
turned  over  to  an  indulgent  public,  have  been  months  of 
unwonted  joy  and  satisfaction,  although  ofttimes  weari- 
some, as  they  have  brought  me  in  close  communion  with 
the  precious  dead,  many  of  whom  I  well  remember." 
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Another  tribute  of  affection  came  in  1900, 
when  some  members  of  the  Old  Colony  Histori- 
cal Society  proposed  that  a  portrait  of  their  ven- 
erable President  be  placed  upon  the  walls.  An 
entertainment  was  arranged,  from  which  the 
profits  were  used  for  this  object.  All  classes 
and  ranks  of  citizens  cooperated  to  make  the 
affair  a  success.  The  amount  raised  by  the  en- 
tainment,  supplemented  by  contributions  of 
wealthy  citizens,  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  wor- 
thy three-quarter  length  portrait  by  one  of  the 
leading  artists  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  Harvey  Young. 
The  dozen  sittings  were  hours  of  pleasant  rem- 
iniscence. The  painter  and  the  sitter  had  a  com- 
mon acquaintance  in  Edward  Everett.  They 
reviewed  the  Boston  anti-slavery  days.  Dr. 
Emery  told  of  preaching  for  Mr.  Blagden  in  the 
Old  South  Church ;  Mr.  Young  related  how  he 
heard  Webster  in  his  famous  speech  after  the 
defeat  of  Clay  in  '44,  beginning  in  the  words  of 
Milton,  "  What  though  the  field  is  lost,  all  is  not 
lost."  After  the  delightful  morning  hour,  Dr. 
Emery  had  other  engagements.  One  morning 
he  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Senate ;  he  attend- 
ed the  councils  of  the  Sons  of  Revolution ;  read 
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the  proof  of  his  biographical  sketch;  lunched 
with  friends  in  town,  or  visited  suburban  rela- 
tives ;  and,  almost  every  afternoon  before  he 
came  home,  would  purchase  a  copy  of  some  old- 
fashioned  hymn  to  learn  and  repeat  to  the 
"  sisters."  The  presentation  of  the  portrait  to 
the  Society — when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  held  a 
reception — was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
successful  functions  ever  held  in  Historical 
Hall. 

Decrepitude  came  first  upon  the  wife.  In  the 
sunset  years,  she  was  confined  closely  to  her 
chair  with  rheumatism ;  though  without  com- 
plaint and  with  mind  active  and  fingers  busy. 
In  January,  1901,  her  ninety-first  year,  came 
the  peaceful  end,  while  her  husband  at  the  bed- 
side sang  "  Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul."  A  week 
before  Mrs.  Emery  closed  her  eyes,  she  wrote — in 
reply  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  greatest 
need  in  Taunton  ?  " — these  words  :  M  People  who 
recommend  honesty  by  living  upright  lives." 
When  various  answers  were  published,  a  brother 
clergyman  sent  word  to  Mrs.  Emery,  that  in 
this  answer  she  had  outdone  all  others,  even  her 
husband,  who  wrote : 
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"  In  the  words  of  Christ  in  that  wonderful  sermon  on 
the  mount  (Matthew  7:  12),  'All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them.'  Nineteen  centuries  have  not  taught  the 
world  anything  better  than  this  as  the  rule  of  human 
living.  I  commend  it  to  all  our  churches,  to  the  city 
government,  to  all  our  men,  women  and  children  as 
expressing  the  'greatest  need'  and  securing  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  we  love,  and  for  whose  best  good 
we  should  live  and  labor." 

The  day  after  the  broken  husband  had  spok- 
en the  benediction  over  the  wife's  grave,  he 
left  with  his  sons  for  their  Quincy  home.  With 
the  April  birds  he  returned  to  Taunton.  But 
the  Taunton  he  once  knew  was  no  more  for  him. 
The  loss  of  the  wife,  and,  the  year  previous,  of 
his  son  Frank,  were  a  sore  burden  to  his  five  and 
four  score  years.  "  It  seems  as  though  I  must 
look  upon  the  dark  side,"  he  said. 

Through  the  summer  he  attempted  to  revive 
the  old  spirit ;  but  the  "  bird  with  a  broken  pin- 
ion never  soars  so  high  again."  He  wrote  this 
epitaph  which  is  placed  on  his  monument :  "  He 
loved  his  Church  and  his  city,  and  especially 
Christ's  poor,  even  unto  the  end ;"  he  gave  away 
a  few  tokens  of  friendship ;  tied  up  some  small 
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gifts  for  Christmas ;  added  a  codicil  to  his  will. 
He  was  preparing  to  lay  down  the  burden. 

One  of  the  prettiest  expressions  of  his  altru- 
ism appeared  in  this  final  summer.  Some  dozen 
years  or  so  before,  a  case  of  two  orphan  children 
came  to  his  notice.  For  the  girl  he  found  a 
place  with  a  suburban  family;  while  the  boy 
was  provided  for  at  a  Boston  Orphan  Asylum. 
Years  passed  by.  The  girl  grew  to  a  fine 
young  woman.  She  was  told  the  story  of  her 
early  life,  of  her  unremembered  brother,  of  the 
good  man  who  had  befriended  them.  She  com- 
municated with  Dr.  Emery,  saying  she  longed 
to  see  this  brother.  Mr.  Emery  went  to  Bos- 
ton ;  learned  that  the  boy  had  been  sent  to  the 
West ;  persevering  inquiry  disclosed  that  he  was 
adopted  into  a  well-to-do  family  in  Minnesota, 
and  was  then  in  college.  The  existence  of  a 
sister  and  her  fond  wishes  were  made  known  to 
him.  He  came  east  during  his  vacation,  and 
in  Dr.  Emery's  study  occurred  the  reunion,  rich 
in  human  pathos,  of  the  long-separated  brother 
and  sister,  the  foster  mother  and  the  good  ben- 
efactor. 

With  Emerson,  the  warning  of  approaching 
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end  came  in  a  tottering  mind.  "  He  boggled  and 
lost  his  place  at  lectures."  To  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Emery  a  tottering  body  was  the  sign  that 
the  race  was  near  run.  During  the  exercises  at 
Historical  Hall  in  welcome  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
English  Taunton  in  September,  1900,  his  appar- 
ent infirmity  was  such  as  to  cause  alarm.  On 
later  occasions  there  were  further  indications 
that  the  flesh  was  worn  out.  But  he  continued 
to  answer  every  call  if  possible,  even  against  ad- 
vice and  prudence.  The  last  of  September  a 
delirious  prostration  came  upon  him.  On  the 
third  of  October,  1901,  before  his  friends  realized 
that  he  was  dangerously  unwell,  the  slender 
thread  that  held  his  spirit  in  thrall  was  severed. 
The  funeral  was  such  as  never  was  seen  be- 
fore in  Taunton.  The  Winslow  Church  was  in- 
adequate to  contain  the  multitude  who  came  to 
pay  final  homage.  The  coffin,  enfolded  by  the 
American  flag,  was  borne  by  clergymen  from 
six  denominations — Unitarian,  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Universalist,  Congregational- 
ist.  Under  a  tolling  bell,  the  cortege,  escorted 
by  a  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  filed  up  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  Cemetery,  where,   in  the  stillness  of 
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the    Sabbath   afternoon,   the   bugle  sadly  sang 
"  Lights  out/' 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms, 

It  found  him  on  the  field, 
A  veteran,  slumbering  in  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  Red  Cross  shield." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


IN    THE    PULPIT. 


AMUEL  HOPKINS  EMERY  was 

foreordained  to  be  a  Minister.  For 
generations  his  forbears,  especially 
on  the  mother's  side,  had  been  de- 
veloping deep  religious  instincts, 
an  organic  piety,  that  awaited  only 
the  surplice  of  education  to  pro- 
duce a  true-born  clergyman.  The 
virtues,  as  well  as  the  sins,  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  child- 
ren. The  infant  draws  in  convictions  with  the 
mother's  milk.  It  was  mother  Emery's  dream 
and  hope  and  prayer  that  this  son  should  be  a 
minister.  When  all  the  family  names  were  ex- 
hausted on  her  other  children,  she  christened 
him  after  her  favorite  theologian,  the  founder 
of  Hopkinsianism.  The  church  bells  were  sweet 
to  childhood's  ear.  Bad  boys — if  there  were 
any  in  Andover — never  lured  him  away  from 
the    Sabbath   school  to  play  ball  or  steal  bird's 
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eggs.  We  catch  the  character  of  the  child  in 
his  first  composition,  written  at  the  age  of 
eleven.      Subject,  "  Self-Denial :" 

"  Self-denial  consists  in  foregoing  indulgences  and  en- 
countering any  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  or  in  a 
word  in  taking  up  our  cross  and  following  Him.  Self- 
denial  is  a  duty,  because  no  one  can  be  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ  without  it;  it  also  is  a  duty  which  all  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  but  few  to  practice ;  as  was  remarked  by  an 
eminent  clergyman,  '  Christians  at  the  present  day  are 
disposed  rather  to  go  round  the  cross  than  take  it  up.' 
Self-denial  has  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  highest  good  of  man.     *     *     *  " 

Between  these  lines  we  picture  the  mother 
looking  over  the  writer's  shoulder;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  that  was  father  to  the  man  is 
clearly  evident.  He  joined  the  Church  at  fif- 
teen years.  When  the  time  came  to  choose  a 
life-labor  there  was  no  experimenting  with  vari- 
ous callings ;  he  took  hold  of  life  by  the  right 
handle  at  the  outset.  The  only  inclination  to 
thwart  destiny  appears  in  the  collegiate  leaning 
toward  a  female  academy,  which,  had  his  mother 
and  brother  Joshua  encouraged  it,  would  doubtr 
less  have  eventuated  in  the  presidency  of  some 
Wheaton  or  Albany  Seminary.     But  the  mother 
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knew  she  was  right ;  although  there  is  a  tinge 

of   regret  when   in  1838   she  reflects  that  she 

"  had  been  the  means  of  (his)  your  settling  down 

like  an  old  man,  perhaps  not  to  live  out  half 

(his)  your  days  on  account  of  hard  labor." 

That  was  during  his   early   manhood,   when 

pulmonary  threatenings  and  his  impelling  zeal 

for  the  cause  were  depleting  his  health.     Again 

she  writes,  while  he  was  first  in  Taunton  : 

"  I  do  most  sincerely  pray  that  you  may  be  a  preacher 
in  Boston.  *  *  *  My  dear  son,  you  are  growing  old 
too  fast  for  your  age.  Now  it  is  your  duty  to  preserve 
your  life  as  well  as  the  life  of  others.  *  *  *  Doc. 
Woods  says  you  will  ruin  your  life  if  you  continue  to  ex- 
ert yourself  as  you  have  done.  *  *  *  I  should  like 
to  know  that  you  were  preaching  to  1000's.  You  would 
not  have  to  study  any  more  or  preach  any  louder,  but 
more  likely  save  more." 

Mother  Emery  was  of  that  type  still  occasion- 
ally found  in  rural  New  England — small,  spare, 
wiry — "  smart  as  a  whip,"  as  they  say,  "  doing 
a  sight  of  work  ;"  applying  her  vim  to  broom, 
needle  and  baking  pan  ;  loathing  the  ease  of  the 
Sybarite ;  impatient  at  the  inertia  of  passive 
Christians ;  working  early  and  late  to  the  glory 
of  God,  with  an  energy  that  is  parent  to  long 
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years,  and  leads  into  the  ninety  column.  She 
was  of  a  positive  temperament ;  what  she  knew, 
she  knew  she  knew,  so  she  was  the  mainspring 
of  the  family,  and  often  of  the  church  and  the 
community.  Under  Dr.  Spring,  she  was  a  stren- 
uous church-woman  in  the  Newburyport  that 
was  vexed  by  Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  At  Ando- 
ver  Seminary,  her  attachment  and  helpfulness 
to  the  students  were  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
affectionate  sobriquet,  "  Good  Mother  Emery." 
Anecdote  may  add  light  on  her  moral  influence. 
Mr.  Emery  brought  his  son  Frank  to  make  the 
grandparents  a  visit.  The  old  folks  were  dearly 
pleased  with  their  playful  grandchild,  and 
grandpa  in  his  kindly  way  gave  him  a  twenty- 
five-cent  piece  to  spend  as  he  chose — possibly 
thinking  it  would  land  in  the  contribution  box. 
But  the  tickled  boy,  with  the  coin  tigh1>clasped 
in  his  chubby  hand,  toddled  off  up  the  hill  to 
the  variety  store.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
shop  window  he  went  in;  reached  over  the 
counter  with  his  quarter ;  and  pointed — what 
sinister  luck ! — to  a  toy  pack  of  playing  cards. 
His  eye  was  attracted  to  the  bright  spots,  the 
gorgeous  kings  and  queens ;  his  mind  saw  no 
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harm  in  beauty.  He  went  home  happy ;  ran 
into  the  house  ;  threw  the  cards  into  grandma's 
lap,  and  in  innocent  naivete  exclaimed,  "  See 
what  pretty  pictures  I've  bought  ?  "  Grandma's 
hands  went  up  from  the  knitting  in  awful  si- 
lence. She  recovered  her  breath ;  snatched  up 
the  "  Devil's  book;"  seized  the  child  by  the 
arm ;  marched  up  the  hill  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  when  she  had  concluded  her  peroration  on 
the  sin  of  selling  cards  to  grandchildren,  the 
shop-keeper  felt  that  he  wasn't  "  deuce  high." 

Such  was  the  mother  who  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  this  son ;  always  inquiring  to  her  dying  day 
as  to  the  "  state  of  religion ' '  in  his  community, 
what  texts  he  was  preaching  from,  who  were  the 
latest  communicants.  "  I  always  considered  you 
a  rare  instance  of  very  much  good,"  she  said. 

We  have  these  words  from  the  son's  lips  : 

"  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  Christian  mother  whom 
God  gave  me,  to  say,  that  the  consecration  and  self-sacri- 
ficing energy  and  devotion  of  that  mother,  were  the 
heaven-appointed  means  of  educating  and  introducing  to 
the  gospel  ministry  two  sons,  of  whom  I  was  the  younger. 
My  earliest  recollection  of  that  saintly  mother  is  her 
prayer  of  consecration  and  her  solemn  declaration,  that 
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even  before  my  birth,  like  Hannah,  she  gave  me  to  the 
Lord  to  be  his  servant,  and  with  this  idea  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  by  motherly  counsel  and  guidance, 
I  grew  up  firmly  grounded  in  the  belief  which  nothing 
can  shake,  that  our  God  is  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and 
that  the  promise  is  not  only  to  believing  parents,  but  to 
their  children." 

Mr.  Emery's  credo,  written  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  upon  leaving  the  fostering  wings  of 
the  Seminary,  was  naturally,  in  view  of  parental 
heritage,  the  distilled  essence  of  orthodoxy. 
What  is  bred  in  the  bone,  stays  long  in  the  flesh. 
Although  his  example  of  later  years  taught  a 
lesson  of  widest  brotherly  love  and  charity,  and 
his  voice  seemed  to  be  that  all  men  are  good, 
yet  had  the  insulation  of  liberality  and  unsecta- 
rianism  been  unravelled,  it  would  probably  have 
disclosed  the  original  live  wire  at  the  core.  The 
early  Mr.  Emery  was  aggressively  orthodox — 
so  intensely  imbued  with  the  infallibility  of  his 
own  dogma  that  he  sought  to  attract  church- 
goers of  other  denominations  to  his  fold.  His 
zeal  was  magnetic.  The  Spring  Street  Church 
expanded  under  his  enthusiasm.  He  preached 
the  threatenings  as  well  as  the  beckonings  of 
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the  Bible.     He  was  all  for  doctrine  in  the  pul- 
pit.    In  1852,  he  writes  : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  ministers  fail  in  not  giving  their 
hearers  sufficient  doctrinal  preaching.  Because  there  are 
always  some  who  are  disturbed  by  what  they  call  dry, 
dull,  doctrinal  preaching,  we  are  tempted  to  yield  to  their 
senseless  clamor  against  it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not 
wise,  and  I  mean  to  give  myself  more  and  more  to  the 
bone  and  marrow  of  preaching." 

Snch  was  the  Mr.  Emery  of  ante-bellum  days. 
Then  religion  was  heroic.  The  sacred  truths  of 
existence  sank  deeper  into  the  heart.  Fear  was 
deeper ;  sorrows  were  deeper.  Modern  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  have  brought  a  train  of 
ceaseless,  fleeting,  Lethean  diversions,  which  as- 
suage the  awfulness  of  eternity.  Doctrine  is 
spread  thin.  Sectarianism  has  lost  weight.  If 
a  man  lives  as  a  Christian,  he  is  known  as  one. 
Life  is  greater  than  the  raiment  of  belief. 

The  War  and  the  West,  the  contact  with  suf- 
fering soldiers,  with  crime  and  poverty,  were 
strong  factors  in  developing  the  man  whom  all 
citizens  venerated — the  Dr.  Emery  who  stooped 
and  lifted  humanity  up  to  the  better  life  by  the 
primary  methods  of  kindness,  cheerfulness, 
s}^mpathy. 
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In  questions  of  theolgy  Mr.  Emery  was  of  the 
"  establishment,"  while  his  friend  Beecher  was 
of  the  "movement ' '  in  some  instances,  as  when 
he  publicly  disavowed  his  belief  in  eternal  dam- 
nation. A  letter  subsequent  to  this  declaration 
indicates  a  comparison  of  views,  and  shows 
Beecher's  regard  for  Mr.  Emery  : 

Feb.  12,  1884. 

My  Dear  Old  Classmate  :  You  are  right,  and  right 
all  round,  and  when  you  get  to  Heaven,  no  doubt  you 
will  be  right  in  theology; — and  it  is  my  opinion  that  you, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us,  will  look  with  some  amazement  at 
our  earthly  theology. 

Yes,  I  should  be  glad  (D.  V.)  to  attend  a  class  meeting 
next  July.  I  am  not  in  favor  with  the  faculty,  and  with 
individual  exceptions,  they  have  discouraged  any  attempts 
to  have  me  speak  in  Amherst.     *     *     * 

President  Seelve  is  a  Storrs  man  and  Storrs  is  not  a 
Beecher  man,  and  don't  love  him  a  bit.  Nevertheless 
you  do,  and  that's  more  than  an  equivalent. 

Ever  your  most  orthodox  friend  and  brother, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Emery  was  not  a  massive 
orator  with  a  deep  chest  register  and  orotund, 
measured  delivery ;  nor  was  his  discourse  char- 
acterized by  crystalline  epigram  or  inspired  pe- 
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riocls  of  sweeping  grandeur,  though  never  a  whit 
shoal,  vaporous  or  efflorescent.  He  was  direct, 
always  intelligible,  usually  conveying  a  moral, 
and  especially  marked  by  sincerity  and  deep 
conviction.  In  his  last  years  there  was  a  slight 
thickness  of  speech,  as  if  his  words  wore  gloves. 
His  culminating  glory  in  the  pulpit  was  the 
prayer — and  this  has  been  given  as  the  test  of  a 
minister.  The  utter  humility  and  beseeching 
fervor  of  his  appeal  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  car- 
ried his  audience  up  unto  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
No  one  was  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer.  Indeed  this  characterized  the 
Spring  Street  congregation,  for  during  the  chol- 
era scare  of  1849,  as  many  came  to  the  weekly 
supplication  for  divine  clemency  as  to  the  Sab- 
bath meeting.  In  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
Mr.  Emery  preferred  the  expression,  "  Suffer 
us  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,"  to  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation."  When  making  a  pastoral 
call  it  was  his  custom  to  offer  a  prayer.  He 
believed  in  a  special  Providence. 

Mr.  Emery  was  never  a  hatchet  or  battle-axe 
reformer.  He  began  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
up.     He  won  men  to  the  right   by   gentleness 
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rather  than  force.  At  Cedar  Street  Chapel  he 
preached  Love  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  We 
have  selected  from  among  his  discourses  a  three- 
minute  sermon,  which  breathes  out  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  the  speaker  : 

"A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone." 

The  tongue  stands  for  its  utterance.  The  bone  is  the 
symbol  of  strength.  The  teaching  of  the  text  therefore 
is  that  kind,  gentle,  loving  words  subdue  men  sooner  than 
do  harsher  methods.     There  are  reasons  for  this. 

1st.  Harshness  rouses  all  the  opposition  of  which  any 
man  is  capable.  He  says,  I  will  not  be  won  over  by  such 
methods,  and  so  his  bone  is  not  broken. 

2nd.  Though  there  be  a  seeming  yielding — making  a 
virtue  of  necessity — yet  the  heart  is  withheld.  Love 
cannot  be  forced  ;  the  bone  is  not  broken. 

3rd.  The  citadel  of  the  heart  yields  to  gentle  meas- 
ures. The  broken  bone  gives  up  its  marrow  to  the  man 
of  mercy.  Soft  words  turn  away  wrath.  Your  enemy 
even  is  captured  by  love.  And  thus  (1st)  the  broken 
bone  becomes  the  source  of  strength.  Its  marrow  is 
nourishing.  Churches  are  built  up  thereby — every  good 
cause  is  promoted.  Religion  flourishes  and  (2nd)  God 
is  honored  in  all  such  results.  His  name  is  Love  and 
He  passes  before  the  children  of  men,  showing  them  His 
Goodness.  P'or  this — as  He  said  to  Moses — is  His  glory. 
Forever,  amen. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


THE    HOME    LIFE. 


[S^SfSWv?  HE  body  gravitates  toward  earth ; 
the  spirit  to  the  skies.  Between 
these  opposing  forces  the  world 
walks.  The  gamut  is  wide  from 
the  abandoned  sensualists  of  Sod- 
om and  Pompeii,  to  the  medieval 
anchorites  or  the  ethereal  idealist, 
who  walked  with  his  head  so  high 
in  the  clouds  that  his  wife  urged 
him  to  draw  up  his  feet.  Some 
men  lead  double  lives — Hyde-Jekyll  monstrosi- 
ties. Some  are  public  saints  and  private  sinners. 
Even  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  have  been  pictured 
as  hypocrites — Tartuffe,  Dr.  Chatband,  Arthur 
Dimmesdale.  The  criterion  of  character  is 
the  domestic  lif e.  And  so  we  go  into  the  home 
to  find  the  true  revelation  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Emery  never  put  on  a  mask.     He  was  al- 
ways his  true  and  honest  self.     While  he  never 
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dwelt  under  a  roof-tree  he  could  call  his  own — 
(he  either  boarded  or  rented  a  house) — his  do- 
mestic life — his  whole  existence — whether  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  Andover  valley,  or 
at  his  various  residences  in  Taunton, — was  pure 
as  the  dews  of  the  morning,  clear  as  the  evening 
star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  New  England  Church  strongly  encourag- 
ed the  development  of  home  and  sacred  family 
ties.  In  Mr.  Emery's  boyhood,  from  1820  to 
1830,  the  plain,  quiet,  Colonial  ways  and  ideas, 
had  not  been  sloughed  off  by  modern  high-pres- 
sure civilization.  Grandfather  Welch  still  wore 
silver  buckles  at  his  knees.  Among  strict  church 
members — who  were  widely  apart  from  mi  re- 
generate sinners — there  was  a  Spartan  simplicity 
of  dress  and  diet,  "brown  bread  and  gospel  fare," 
a  rigid  discipline,  a  scrupulous  morality,  and  es- 
pecially a  strong  devotional  spirit.  Prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Word  took  place  several  times 
a  day.  The  Scriptures  supplied  Kipling,  Munsey 
and  daily  newspaper.  The  true  flavor  of  the 
home,  over  which  Mother  Emery  was  the  presid- 
ing genius, would  be  expressed  in  the  gathering  of 
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the  family  around  the  evening  hearth-stone,  the 
boy  Samuel  dangling  from  brother  Francis'  lap. 
The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide, 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha' -bible,  ance  his  father's  pride. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God,"  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

Novels,  cards,  wines,  theatre,  dancing,  were 
anathematized.  There  was  no  special  attention 
to  social  punctilio.  Friendship  between  those 
of  the  same  belief  was  many  fathoms  deep,  ex- 
pressed in  many  forms  that  to-day  are  coldly 
purchased  by  coin.  Mother  Emery  was  wont 
to  pray  that  her  sons  might  never  bend  the 
knee  to  Mammon.  Absolute  rest  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  was  enforced.  The  decay  of  the  old 
New  England  Sabbath — which  commenced  as 
soon  as  three  stars  were  out  Saturday  evening, 
and  was  profaned  by  no  unnecessary  labor,  no 
washing  of  dishes,  scouring  of  knives,  turning 
of  feather-beds,  (sometimes  followed  by  a  peev- 
ish Monday), — was  a  heartrsore  to  Mr.  Emery. 
His  voice  was  raised  against  all  practices  that 
jar  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day — clam-bakes, 
trolley  parties,  public  park  entertainments. 
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With  the  early  death  of  Justin  Edwards,  Sam- 
uel became  the  youngest  member  of  the  family 
with  its  attendant  perquisites.  That  nature  had 
favored  him  uncommonly  was  apparent  to  all. 
A  rare  endowment  of  level-headedness  was  nec- 
essary to  carry  off  the  encomiums  of  mother, 
brother  Joshua  and  cousin  Sarah,  and  avoid  the 
melancholy  product  of  a  spoiled  child.  He  was 
coddled  by  the  embryo  missionaries  who  sat  at 
mother  Emery's  table.  The  family,  in  particu- 
lar brother  Francis,  were  so  accustomed  to  hold 
Samuel  in  the  lap  that  the  latter  facetiously  re- 
marked that  he  "  never  knew  what  it  was  to  sit 
in  a  chair  until  he  went  to  college." 

Mr.  Emery's  hymeneal  star  was  no  less  aus- 
picious than  his  natal.  Julia  Reed  was  the  sec- 
ond and  completing  volume  of  his  life, — a  woman 

"  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 

Although  she  was  five  years  of  the  flesh  his 
senior,  (twenty-seven  when  he  was  twenty- 
two,)  they  were  in  perfect  spiritual  unison. 
Never  were  two  lives  better  attuned  to  each 
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other.  The  taper  kindled  at  first  acquaintance 
burned  brighter,  steadier,  fuller,  until  time 
snuffed  it  out  in  the  very  socket.  Sixty-three 
years  of  wedded  happiness  was  a  splendid  rebuke 
to  the  misogyny  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer. 
The  honeymoon  love-tokens  lingered  to  the  final 
years,  when  the  husband,  if  called  away  while 
his  wife  was  in  slumber,  would  leave  an  explan- 
atory billet-doux  on  her  pillow,  and  the  wife,  if 
the  husband  was  to  be  away  over  night,  would 
pin  a  note  of  affection  onto  the  collar  of  his 
night-dress  as  she  placed  it  in  his  satchel.  Mrs. 
Emery  was  not  of  the  club ;  nor  did  she  run  af- 
ter the  baubles  of  society.  She  was  wifely  and 
motherly,  not  a  church  figure-head,  but  the  dux 
feminafacti  of  many  a  benevolent  movement. 
A  minister's  life  is  essentially  domestic — af- 
fords opportunities  for  hobbies  and  amateur  lik- 
ings. Mr.  Emery  had  agricultural  instincts. 
When  his  situation  permitted  he  indulged  in  a 
little  farmery,  and  with  more  dexterity  than  did 
Emerson,  who — to  his  son — seemed  in  danger  of 
"  digging  his  leg."  Mr.  Emery  enjoyed  a  patch 
of  corn,  pole-beans,  tomatos  and  pie-plant,  to 
which  he  could  repair  alone  on  Saturday  after- 
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noon  to  "weed  out"  and  "hill  up"  both  ser- 
mon and  garden  with  a  single  hoe. 

In  his  study  Mr.  Emery's  hobby  was  history. 
Clio  was  the  muse  he  courted.  Amid  his  mani- 
fold duties  he  found  time  to  publish  three  his- 
torical works.  He  was  saving  of  letters  and 
personal  records,  though  not  ultra  methodical. 
He  often  wrote  his  discourses  on  odd  scraps  of 
paper.  While  in  Quincy  he  returned  to  Taun- 
ton and  delivered  the  same  sermon  two  years  in 
succession.  After  the  war,  when  paper  stock 
was  high,  he  sold  fifty-two  dollars'  worth  of 
accumulated  manuscript  and  papers.  Among 
his  literary  effects  were  found  over  ten  thou- 
sand letters,  documents,  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings. He  lived  frugally ;  his  hand  opened  to 
every  good  cause,  and  he  never  laid  up  a  great 
earthly  store.  Upon  his  decease  he  left  a  small 
property  and  very  moderate  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Emery  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  par- 
ticularly vocal.  His  voice  was  always  lifted  up 
in  the  singing  of  the  psalms.  When  eighty-five 
years  old  he  was  soloist  to  the  lawn-gathered 
company  assembled  at  North  Raynham  to  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  (by 
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the   singer  at  the  old  elm  house  in  1850)  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilmore. 

The  last  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  was  on 
Cedar  street,  where  they  lived  with  the  wife's 
sisters — a  quartette,  all  of  whom  had  passed 
four  score.  The  Doctor  entertained  the  trio  of 
sisters,  as  they  sat  in  caps  and  curls,  with  read- 
ings from  Shakspeare,  the  old-fashioned  hymns, 
which  were  committed  to  memory,  and  an  occa- 
sional modern  novel.  The  charming  Indian 
summer  atmosphere  of  this  family  was  that 
which  pervades  the  stories  of  "  L' Abbe  Constan- 
tin,"  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  Miss  Wil- 
kins'  "  Three  Sisters  and  an  Old  Beau."  The 
words  "  brother  "  and  "  sister  "  were  employed 
in  addressing  one  another,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
story  that  the  Doctor  repeated  with  a  fine  twin- 
kle of  the  eye.  Hanging  upon  the  walls  of  the 
hallway  were  portraits  (by  the  poet-painter  T. 
Buchanan  Reed)  of  his  mother  and  father,  (which 
in  passing,  reveal  that  Dr.  Emery  inherited  the 
Welch  mask  of  his  mother.)  A  woman  visiting 
the  family  was  shown  these  portraits,  as  was  Mr. 
Emery's  usual  practice.  Having  heard  the 
words  brother  and  sister  exchanged,  the  visitor 
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remarked  that  she  could  "  see  the  family  resem- 
blance in  Miss  Ann  much  better  than  in  her 
brother." 

In  his  ministry  of  sixty-three  years,  he  spoke 
at  several  thousands  of  funerals.  It  will  not  be 
extravagant  to  say  that  he  united  a  thousand 
couples  in  wedlock.  His  door  was  the  resort  of 
the  impecunious  bridegroom.  After  he  became 
City  Missionary,  there  were  calls  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  Many  times  after  the  minis- 
ter had  performed  a  ceremony,  and  as  usual 
pointed  to  his  wife  as  a  witness  to  his  own  long 
married  happiness,  the  happy  husband  would 
pluck  him  aside  and  whisper  that  he  was  ines- 
timably grateful,  but  that  it  was  inconvenient  to 
give  the  customary  reward  at  that  moment.  A 
sailor  who  was  going  a-whaling  around  the  Horn, 
expecting  to  strike  oil,  gave  his  promise  to  pay 
on  his  return ;  but  he  turned  out  another  Jonah. 

A  couple  with  more  affection  than  affluence, 
came  and  were  married.  Soon  after,  the  clergy- 
man received  a  photograph  of  them  having  a 
splendid  time  in  a  cat-boat  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

There  is  no  great  loss  without  some  gain. 
One  rare  and  commendable  husband,  some  twen- 
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ty  years  after  his  marriage,  sent  a  check  for 
thirty  dollars,  saying  that  he  "  got  such  a  good 
wife  the  original  fee  was  wholly  inadequate." 

Once  while  Mr.  Emery  was  ill  in  bed  a  couple 
came  to  be  united.  Overhearing  the  door-step 
conversation  and  their  sad  disappointment,  he 
called  to  bid  them  enter,  and  pronounced  them 
man  and  wife  from  his  couch. 

Mr.  Emery  did  not  keep  up  with  the  current 
phrases  of  the  street.  After  a  ceremony  one 
evening,  the  groom  thrust  his  hand  encourag- 
ingly into  his  pocket  and  inquired : 


"  What's  the  damage  ?" 

"  How  ?" 

"  What's  the  damage  ?" 

"  Why,  I  hope  I  have  done  you  no  damage." 

An  incident  which  pleased  Mr.  Emery  occur- 
red not  long  before  he  died.  As  a  young  couple 
were  leaving  the  house  after  the  wedding,  he 
remarked  to  the  bride : 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  regret  the  step  you 
have  taken." 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  the  groom  in  prompt  chivalry, 
"  I  will  see  that  she  never  does." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


AS    AN   HISTORIAN. 


HE  WORLD  is  apt  to  forget  its 
Good  Samaritans.  Virtue  is  oft 
interred  with  the  bones.  Men  tire 
of  Aristides  the  Just.  Cyclopae- 
dias, biographies,  Temples  of  Fame 
depend  for  their  fulness  on  achiev- 
ers in  the  realm  of  Science  and 
Art,  on  the  Forum  and  Field  of 
Battle.  Who  brings  continents  into 
^  hailing  distance  is  proclaimed  in 
type  megaphonic ;  who  brings  Heaven's  ear 
closer  to  crying  earth  is  often  wrapped  in  a 
tongueless  oblivion.  Righteousness  must  be 
burned  at  the  stake  to  be  long  remembered. 
The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  instinct- 
ive belief  of  all  nations,  all  ages,  that,  by  Eter- 
nal Justice,  the  earthling  who  wears  out  his  pil- 
grimage in  uplifting  his  neighbor  will  receive 
a  "prophet's  reward;"  while  the  scientist,  sol- 
dier, orator,  artist,  historian — lest  he  fail  of  an- 
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gelic  meed — is  hailed  with  terrestrial  trumpet- 
ings. 

So  it  is  that  we  take  up  the  National  Biogra- 
phy and  run  along  E.  Em.  Emerson  to  Emery, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  historian.  Thus  is  he  regis- 
tered on  the  roster  of  fame.  Whereas  how 
much  more  truly  descriptive  of  the  man  would 
have  read  the  words,  a  helper  of  humanity. 

We  shall  betray  no  confidence  if  we  say  that 
this  was  Dr.  Emery's  own  work.  He  saw  fit  so 
to  denominate  his  career,  and  would  be  known 
to  posterity  chiefly  as  a  maker  of  books.  This 
calling  of  historian  is  perpetuated  in  another 
way.  When,  in  the  painting  of  the  portrait 
that  hangs  in  Historical  Hall,  the  time  was  come 
for  putting  in  the  accessories,  Mr.  Young  in- 
quired whether  the  Bible  or  History  of  Taunton 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  reading-desk.  The 
problem  was  rather  delicate.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, and  with  no  special  urging,  the  sitter  as- 
sented to  the  choice  of  the  History.  Conse- 
quently those  coming  after,  who  never  have 
felt  the  warm,  vibrant  hand-clasp,  or  seen  the 
merry  glint  in  his  cerulean  eye,  or  enjoyed  the 
lily-fragrance  of  his  words,  may  imagine  him  an 
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austere,  calculating,  meditative  scholar,  of  glac- 
ial temperament,  sitting  aloof  in  dressing-gown, 
or  silently  frequenting  dusty  alcoves.  How 
wide  of  the  truth  is  that ! 

The  historian  was  a  mere  phase  of  his  career. 
This  was  his  hobby — a  by-product.  He  was  of 
the  romantic  and  popular  rather  than  critical 
and  scientific  school  of  historical  writers. 

Although  a  deep  reverence  for  tradition  is 
manifest  in  all  his  writings  and  doings,  a  cling- 
ing to  the  ways  of  the  fathers,  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  youth  governs  the  world. 
There  was  a  sort  of  Old  Testament  grandeur  to 
his  personality  toward  the  end. 

While  in  college,  a  fondness  for  the  archives 
was  apparent  in  his  efforts  toward  organizing  the 
0.  P.  Q.  Society.  His  first  historical  expression 
naturally  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  fields.  In 
1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  he  published 
"  The  Ministry  of  Taunton,"  (in  two  volumes)  a 
valuable  collection  of  extracts  from  sermons  of 
the  early  ministers  of  the  town,  with  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches.  The  introduction  to  the 
work  was  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Francis  Baylies, 
the  last  literary  effort  of   this   noted  historian. 
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The  author  received  letters  of  subscription  from 
Webster,  Choate,  Bancroft,  Everett,  Sumner, 
and  other  distinguished  persons. 

The  next  research  was  at  Providence,  when 
he  prepared  a  History  of  the  Richmond  Street 
Church,  which  was  copied  onto  the  records. 

During  the  Titicut  pastorate,  (1874-6)  he 
found  opportunity  to  prepare  a  History  of  the 
North  Middleborough  Church,  and  incidentally 
a  good  part  of  the  town.  Introductory  to  this 
volume  we  read: 

"  The  successive  generations  of  men,  as  they  come  and 
go,  are  charged  with  certain  grave  responsibilities,  which 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  ignore  or  neglect.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  treasuring  up  and  faithful  transmis- 
sion of  material  wealth,  of  houses  and  land,  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  such  like  perishable  substance — the  corruptible 
riches — it  is  the  better  birthright  of  '  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony,' which  come  from  God  and  stand  for  what  are 
sometimes  called  'the  oracles  of  God,' — God's  teaching 
and  His  truth,  in  whatever  form  and  by  whatever  mes- 
senger He  may  be  pleased  to  make  them  known.  Alas ! 
we  fail  to  suitably  realize  the  solemn  trust  committed  to 
us.  If  by  my  humble  endeavor  I  may  quicken  the  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  this  trust,  and  call  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  men  of  this  generation  the  work  and  labor 
of  love  of  the  generations  gone  before,  in  all  the  way  the 
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Lord  was  pleased  to  lead  them,  then  will  my  service  and 
labor  of  love  not  have  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

One  day  while  writing  this  volume  he  rode 

over  to  Taunton  and  was  hailed  by  Mr.  Maltby : 

11  Brother  Emery :  When  you  get  to  Heaven,  I  expect 
you  will  hunt  up  a  poor  forsaken  church  in  some  corner 
and  go  to  writing  up  its  history." 

His  magnum  opus,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  is  his  "  History  of  Taunton,"  (commenced 
after  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,)  which 
perhaps  contains  not  so  much  original  labor  of 
his  own  as  "  The  Ministry  of  Taunton."  This  is 
an  invaluable  collection  of  records  relating  to 
the  town  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
of  interesting  biographies.  The  author  added 
much  important  material  beyond  the  contracted 
length  of  the  volume,  even  at  a  reduction  of  his 
stipend.     The  introduction  is  by  Judge  Bennett. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  there  are  in  the 
Public  Library  a  number  of  lesser  publications, 
of  which  he  was  author  or  editor,  as  :  "  Sketch 
of  0.  C.  H.  Society,"  "  Report  of  Taunton  Asso- 
ciated Charities,"  "  Minutes  of  General  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,"  "  Constitution  of  First  Church 
of  Hannibal,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Emery  was  a 
founder  of  the  Quincy  Historical  Society. 
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The  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  is  his 
proudest  monument  in  an  historical  sense.  He 
inspired  the  movement  that  led  to  its  formation ; 
it  was  cradled  in  his  study ;  he  secured  most  of 
the  contributions  for  purchasing  the  Hall,  (built 
originally  as  a  Chapel  by  Joseph  Dean) ;  he 
planted  the  sparrow-infested  ivy  which  clambers 
over  the  facade ;  secured  many  of  the  pre- 
cious relics  within  the  building;  and  was  the 
most  active  worker  of  the  society  when  in  town. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  its  honored  President. 
The  lustre  of  his  aluminum  presence  was  a  bea- 
con in  the  ancestral  gloaming  of  this  hall  during 
society  meetings  or  family  reunions.  His  buoy- 
ancy and  cheering  freshness  were  carried  into  the 
position  of  presiding  officer.  He  was  a  lively 
antiquarian. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


A3I0NG   HIS    FELLOWMEN. 


UMANITY  yearns  for  a  cheerful, 
sympathetic  face,  a  smile  instead 
of  scowl.  And  what  we  yearn  for, 
that  we  obtain — sometimes.  When 
the  mind  of  a  community  attains 
the  true  harmony,  a  harbinger  of 
light  and  cheer  arises  to  clear 
the  air  of  Pharisaism  and  spiritual 
ennui,  to  filter  the  stream  of  smug- 
gery    and    sordidness,    to    remind 

man  of  the  image  of   the  Creator.     That  was 

the  mission  of  Dr.  Emery. 

Says  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  in  his  memorial  tribute : 

"  The  greatest  blessing  which  can  fall  to  any  commun- 
ity is  the  advent  of  a  good  man.  Doctrines  and  truths 
of  righteousnes  in  the  form  of  mere  knowledge  are  of 
little  avail ;  they  are  remote  and  bloodless  abstractions ; 
but  when  they  become  incarnated  in  a  human  life,  they 
acquire  added  and  tremendous  power  of  example.  It  is 
not  truth  alone  that  will  save  the  world ;  it  is  truth 
which  somebody  actually  and  patiently  and  hopefully 
lives  before  men's  eyes." 
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In  speaking  of  Mr.  Emery  among  his  fellow- 
men  we  refer  to  the  man  who  had  passed  three 
score  and  ten — who  had  been  through  all  the 
confusion,  contradictions,  complexities  of  life — 
who  had  seen  much  of  its  light  and  darkness, 
and  was  expressing  the  fruitage  of  an  allotted 
human  existence.  In  youth  he  naturally  went 
among  men  chiefly  preaching  repentance  and 
imploring  them  to  join  the  Church  in  which  he 
so  firmly  believed.  While,  as  we  find,  he  re- 
mained in  the  middle  of  the  "  old  path,"  he 
slowly  came  to  believe  that  other  roads  might 
lead  to  the  better  land,  though  not  all.  The 
good  young  man  grew  into  the  grand  old  man. 
The  final  lesson  of  this  life — every  life  teaches 
some  lesson  to  some  one — was  a  promotion  of 
brotherly  love.  That  was  the  need  of  humani- 
ty which  existence  had  most  impressed  upon  him. 

The  resplendent  aftermath  was  in  a  measure 
the  result  of  a  self-moulding  of  character.  There 
is  a  touch  of  Ben.  Franklinism  in  his  practice  for 
twenty-five  years  of  making  resolutions  for  bet- 
ter serving  his  fellows  and  keeping  Satan  behind 
him.     A  few  at  different  periods  are  given  : 

January,  1836 :  Resolved,  that  I  will  make  missions  the 
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usual  subject  of  remark  when  a  brother  calls  upon  me, 
and  in  some  sort  consecrate  our  room  to  the  heathen.  It 
is  my  solemn  purpose  to  invite  every  brother  to  pray 
with  me  when  he  has  made  me  a  call.  For  this  will 
sanctify  our  visit  and  make  it  one  for  good. 

April,  1836  :  Resolved,  that  in  our  intercourse  with 
sinners  on  their  way  to  hell,  we  will  improve  every  op- 
portunity to  converse  personally  and  pointedly  with  them, 
warning,  entreating,  imploring,  by  every  argument  in  our 
power. 

January,  1842  :  Resolved,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  visit 
the  dear  people  of  my  charge  once  in  six  months,  and 
that  the  great  object  of  this  semi-annual  visitation  shall 
be  to  converse  personally  with  each  member  of  any  fami- 
ly on  the  subject  of  personal  religion. 

August,  1848  :  Resolved,  on  this  my  thirty-third  birth- 
day, that  I  will  endeavor  to  devote  the  residue  of  my 
days  to  Him,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  am  bound  humbly 
and  perseveringly  to  serve.  *  *  *  I  will  endeavor 
to  keep  my  body  under,  lest  having  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  cast  away. 

December,  1857  :  Resolved  that  I  will  endeavor  to  live 
in  the  time  to  come  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

During  the  final  period,  Emerson  belonged  to 
a  club  which  found  pleasure  in  picking  up  by 
the  tail,  ears,  or  nape  of  the  neck,  and  turning 
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over  in  critical  inspection,  every  creeping  ism 
on  the  field  of  knowledge.  All  these  Mr.  Emery 
brushed  gently,  without  comment,  aside,  and 
turned  to  the  nearest  opportunity  for  some  act 
of  sympathy  and  kindness.  If  no  call  was  at 
hand,  like  Napoleon,  he  could  make  opportuni- 
ty. It  mattered  not  how  or  where  the  shadows 
gathered,  if  his  incandescent  presence  could 
bring  light  and  cheer,  he  was  eager  to  go,  like 
a  father  who  pitieth  his  children.  He  stood  not 
for  a  sectarian,  Masonic,  or  secret  society  broth- 
erhood ;  but  the  universal  brotherhood  of  all 
who  wore  the  flesh  of  man.  He  was  connected 
with  many  associations  from  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  Society  of  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Anthro- 
pology, and  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society.  There  were  two  organizations  in  which 
he  took  particular  interest — the  Grand  Army 
and  Catholic  Temperance  Association.  He  was 
rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  either.  As 
Chaplain  of  the  Bristol  County  G.  A.  R.  As- 
sociation, it  was  his  labor  of  love  to  gather  up 
the  records  of  every  veteran  who  had  fallen  dur- 
ing  the  year,   for   the  Memorial  Day  services. 
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He  assisted  them  in  obtaining  pensions.  His  in- 
tense interest  in  Temperance  prompted  him  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Temperance  Society.  He  was  a  frequent  speak- 
er at  their  meetings,  where  he  told  how  he  had 
signed  the  pledge  for  Father  Matthew  in  1849. 
He  was  active  in  securing  subscriptions  for  the 
C.  T.  A.  Hall,  as  he  was  for  the  Morton  Hospi- 
tal and  Quincy  Inebriate's  Home.  He  was  not 
one  to  consider  expediency  in  asking  for  contri- 
butions ;  but  spoke  direct  from  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  in  all  circumstances. 

"  His  friends,"  says  one  encomiast,  "  were  lim- 
ited only  by  the  census."  To  various  ages  he 
was  known  as  brother,  father,  or  grandfather 
Emery.  His  body  was  not  a  misfit  to  his  spirit. 
Everyone  knew  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets — the  soft,  pink  face,  haloed  in  white 
hair,  the  patriarchal  grace,  with  head  inclined 
to  humility;  always  carrying  a  cane,  often  wear- 
ing a  silk  hat,  usually  with  one  or  more  bundles, 
which  he  shifted  under  the  arm  as  he  greeted 
the  crossing-sweeper,  or  stooped  to  shake  hands 
with  some  little  child,  or  laid  his  hand  on  some 
old  soldier's  shoulder,  to  ask  if  he  was  breathing 
in  the  glory  of  the  morning. 
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The  final  question  is :  What  was  the  secret 
of  his  excellence — how  did  he  win  his  high  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men?  Nature  endowed  him 
with  a  gracious  mien.  But  that  was  not  all. 
He  was  a  minister — performed  sacred  services 
in  the  hour  when  the  broken  spirit  cleaves  to  the 
lowest  benefactor.  It  was  more  than  that.  His 
ear  was  deaf  to  scandal,  his  tongue  unloosed 
to  cavil  and  malice,  his  eye  blind  to  the  thou- 
sand imperfections  of  humanity.  But  it  was 
more  than  all  these.  It  was  an  element  in  his 
being  of  which  he  was  master.  He  insisted  that 
the  original  childlike  instincts  of  sympathy  and 
brotherly  affilament  should  rise  supreme.  In- 
sisted, that's  the  word.  It  was  his  life-long  effort 
to  scarify  self-pride,  to  keep  the  tendrils  of 
affection  unblighted,  to  preserve  a  heart  uncal- 
loused  and  unseared  to  all.     Turn  to  Emerson : 

"As  long  as  our  civilization  is  essentially  one  of 
property,  of  fences,  of  exclusiveness,  it  will  be  mocked 
by  delusions.  Our  riches  will  leave  us  sick  ;  there  will 
be  bitterness  in  our  laughter,  and  our  wine  will  burn  in 
our  mouth.  Only  that  good  profits,  which  we  can  taste 
with  all  doors  open,  and  which  serves  all  men." 

Dr.  Emery  was  living  what  Emerson  wrote. 
The  qualities  which  made-  him  beloved  belong 
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to  no  class  or  profession,  though  perhaps  afford- 
ed a  wider  scope  in  the  ministry.  They  cannot 
be  hid  in  any  man.  Imagine  Mr.  Emery  as  fol- 
lowing, like  his  older  brothers,  in  the  original 
trade  of  his  father,  a  house-carpenter — the  Good 
Shepherd  was  a  carpenter.  Strip  off  the  cloth 
and  attire  him  in  apron  and  overalls,  he  still 
would  have  insisted  on  fulfilling  every  brotherly 
obligation  to  his  associates,  neighbors  and  fel- 
lowmen.  He  would  have  sought  his  own  hap- 
piness by  making  life  easier  for  others,  bringing 
what  wealth  cannot  buy — cheerfulness,  sympa- 
thy, kindness.  After  giving  due  importance 
to  other  advantages,  these  were  the  attributes 
which  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  these  jewels  a  benevolent  Providence  has 
placed  in  every  human  casket.  These  millennial 
virtues  may  be  polished  and  displayed  to  our 
neighbors  by  us  all. 


